






By MATTHEW LOW 

The American Labor movement has gone on record 
condemning Joseph Stalin’s judicial murder in the Soviet 
Union of Henryk Erlich and Victor Alter, leading Polish 
socialists and trade-unionists. 

At a crowded, overflow rally in New York City’s Mecca 
Temple, Tuesday night, AFL and CIO leaders, liberal 
and Congressional spokesmen denounced the executions 
as a bitter blow against the forces of labor and freedom, 


| Thousands Hear Labor, Liberal Leaders Rap Erlich-Alter Murders : 
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of concern for the future of world labor organi- 
zation.” 
David Dubinsky, ILGWU president, organized and pre- 


sided at the meeting. Other speakers included Senator 


James Mead, Congressman Jerry Voorhis, Rev. Reinhold 
Niebuhr, Abraham Cahan, Adolph Held, and M. Mendel- 
son, representing the Labor Union of Poland. 

The announcement of the execution of Erlich and Alter 
was made in a letter of Maxim Litvinoff, Soviet Ambassa- 
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this is Russia’s Sacco-and-Vanzetti case!” 
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sharply at “the apologists for tyranny.” 
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and paid tribute to the memory of the martyred Poles. 
“We deplore this incident,” said New York City’s 

Mayor Fiorello H. LaGuardia, in the opening address to 

the 3,000 persons who jammed every seat in the hall, “for 


“Murder has been committed by the Soviet Govern- 
ment,” AFL President William Green insisted. “We can- 
not stop our ears, blind our eyes, or silence our protests.” 

In a forthright and blanket repudiation of Stalinist 
totalitarianism, CIO Secretary James B. Carey expressed 
friendship for the heroic Russian people 
“The Russian 
workers in the past,” Carey pointed out, “have often joined 
with us in protesting injustices and persecutions in our 
own country. We have welcomed such demonstrations— 
in the case of Mooney and Billings and of Sacco and Van- 
zetti. We ask them to see our protest in a similar light 
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but struck 





am going to take the risk... .” 


“Mr. Speaker, I hesitate to use the word ‘Jew,’ 
group of communistic Jews howl to high heaven. They seem to think it is alright for them to abuse gentiles 
and stir up race trouble all over the country but when you refer to one of them, they cry “anti-semitism” 
or accuse you of being pro-Nazi. 

“A short time ago, Stalin caught a couple of these troublemakers named Erlich and Alter, tried and 
convicted them of treason and executed both of them. 

“I see that a certain element of the communist [sic!] press is now ringing with denunciations of Rus- 
sia’s action in the matter; and I suppose some of them will now be denouncing me as pro-Russian. But I 
(Congressional Record, Monday, March 29, 1943, appendix, page 1583.) 


dor to the U. S., to William Green, dated February 23 


Litvinoff explained to Green, who had led international 
protests and appeals for their release since 1941, that 
they had been put to death in December, 1942, for “active 
subversive work against the Soviet Union” and “hostile 
activities”* including peace appeals to the Soviet troops 
resisting the advancing Hitler army.” 

The pro-labor and anti-fascist records of Erlich and 
Alter were well-known throughout the world. Their stat- 





Rankin Hails Erlich-Alter Murder — 


John E. Rankin, Mississippi's poll-tax, Negro-baiting, anti-labor Congressman, added his voice this week 
to the witches’ chorus villifying the names of Erlich and Alter. 
In a speech before the House of Representatives last Friday attacking the Sedition indictments, Rankin 


in any speech in this House, for whenever I do a little 
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ure in the Polish workingclass movement has been com- 
pared to that of Leon Blum and Leon Jouhaux in France 
or Herbert Morrison and Ernest Bevin in Britain. They 
had been outspoken figures in anti-Hitler politics since 
1931 when Erlich asked for bold action against fasci 
at the Vienna Congress of the Socialist International. Both 
had denounced the Munich appeasement, and Alter, after 
a vigorous campaign against Polish landlord 
Franco, visited Spain and aided the Loyalist 
In 1939, they organized independent guerilla resistance 
in Poland against the invading Nazi machine. 





They were murdered, Reinhold Niebuhr explained, “‘be- 
cause Stalin wanted to serve notice on Poland that he will 
not tolerate anti-communist labor opinion in Poland.” 

“They were executed,” David Dubinsky added, “because 
they were democratic socialists, champions of free trade 
unionism, and opponents of all dictatorship, including 
communist dictatorship. They were executed because the 
Comintern could not afford to permit them to remain 
alive and return to Poland after the war . 

“Some day,” M. Mendelson, an intimate associate of 
Erlich and Alter, prophesied, “monuments to the memory 
of these two great freedom-loving socialists will be 
erected in Lublin [site of the Nazi massacre of the Jews] 
in Warsaw and in Moscow! For were it not for the 

(Continued on Page Two) 
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Lobbyists Hack at “Grade Labeling” to Wreck OPA 
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By JONATHAN STOUT 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Capitol Hill has its 
surprises. One of them is Rep. Arthur Winstead 
of Mississippi, yearling Congressman who arrived 
in Washington only last January. I’m passing 
along his analysis of the Rum] Tax Plan and his 
reasons for voting against it. Picture it against 
your picture of a Misissippi background. 

“There’s no such thing as ‘forgiving’ taxes,” 
Winstead said. “It merely means transferring 
the tax load from this year to some post-war 
year when poorer business might make tax pay- 
ments a greater burden on the people than at 
present. 

“Besides, there is no reason to forgive the taxes 
of large corporations who had their best year 
in history in 1942. These corporations put money 
aside to pay their taxes. They’ve got the money 
now. The Rum! Plan merely has the effect of 
giving this money as a gift to Big Business— 
which has plenty—and will wind up with the 
people paying for this gift in the post-war years. 

“If getting on a pay-as-you-go tax plan is 
sound financing, and forgiving a certain amount 
of taxes is necessary in order to achieve this, 
let’s forgive the taxes of those least able to beat 
the burden. 

“The only equitable plan I can see would be to 
forgive 50% of the first $500 of each individual’s 
tax indebtedness. That would cost the Treasury 
about three billion dollars. A pay-as-you-go tax 
plan may be worth that much, but it isn’t worth 
any more. And if it means giving that much 
money as a gift to someone, let’s give it to the 
small farmers, industrial workers, small business 
men and poorly-paid professional workers, instead 
of the Big Business corporations. 

“And drawing the $500 mark as the dividing 
line leans on the side of generos- 
ity. Anybody who has to pay $500 
or more in taxes earned an income 
which puts him beyond the need 
of tax forgiveness. 

“Those below the $500 mark not 
only should have their taxes for- 
given, but should be allowed until 1945 to pay 
the remainder.” 





- a + 


I. F. Stone, who covers the State Department 
for PM, invited Judge William Hastie, former 
Negro Civilian Aide to the Secretary of War, 
to have lunch with him at the National Press 
Club recently. They never got their lunch be- 
eause the Press Club refuses to serve Negroes, 
even when they are guests of club members, as 
in this case. Stone got hot under the collar about 
it and is circulating a petition, which requires 
25 signatures, to force a meeting of the Press 
Club to take a stand on the issue. Stone also 
sent PM a story of the occurrence. 

Wonder why PM has not yet printed the story? 

* * * 

Donald Montgomery, consumers counsel for the 
United Automobile Workers, asked John A. Hart- 
ford, head of the Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea 
Company, to come to Washington to testify in 
favor of grade labeling before the House Agricul- 
ture Committee. The A & P is one of the two 
large national chains which are voluntarily using 
grade labeling. But Hartford declined to testify. 
Even the Great A & P respects the power of the 
canners and packers lobby. 

I’m still intrigued by one angle of the story on 
Mary Pond, mentioned in this space two weeks 

(Continued on Page Seven) 


| Carey Stand Brings CIO Fight Into Open 


Food Interests Seek 





Murray Ousts CPers, 
Reuther —Addes Split 
In Auto Workers 


For the first time in the history of the Con-¢@ 
gress of Industrial Organizations, one of its 
highest officials publicly and directly attacked 
the Communist Party by name, charging that 
it was responsible for the blocking of true 
American-Russian understanding. 

Speaking in the name of CIO at the Erlich 
and Alter memorial meeting along with AFL 
chief Green, Mayor LaGuardia and others recog- 
nized as the leaders of anti-totalitarian liberal 
and labcr political and industrial circles, James 
B. Carey, CIO secretary, openly defied the 
physical and moral threats of the organization’s 
Communist union leaders, 

Carey brought into the open the internal CIO 
fight which has ranged CIO President Murray, 
UAW leader Reuther and other right-wing in- 
dustrial unionists against the Harry-Bridges- 
Joe Curran-Michael Quill bloc. Carey’s speech 
is known to be the climax in an undercover 
battle between Murray and Bridges. This fight 
began months ago when Murray slowly began 
cleaning Communists out of important CIO 
posts, leaving only pro-Communist Lee Press- 
man, CIO counsel, and Len De Caux, CIO pub- 
licist, in consequential national CIO jobs. Last 
week Communist Milton Kaufman and fellow- 
traveler Ed Smith, late of the NLRB, were fired 
from their jobs in the Oil Workers Organizing 
Committee; in Chicago, Murray has cleared 
Communists out of the Steel Workers Union. 

Though Joe Curran threatened to throw a 
picket line around the memorial meeting, even 
shouted over the long-distance telephone that 
he would “push in” Carey’s “face,” the CIO 
secretary spoke. Carey charged that there could 
be no international labor unity so long as the 
U.S.S.R. sought only to sit down with labor 
chiefs who had owed allegiance to Moscow dur- 
ing the past years. [Excerpts from the Carey 
speech appear on Page 2.] 


organizaticn has yet seen. 


U.S. military men say that Russia’s agrec- ieee : hale ees 
i hi 1 ld ment with the Japanese goes far beyond face “°°*® Alexander Troyanovsky, 
It was believed that Apna gan Pigg sn ving reanired to avoid the Ambassador to the United States 
. » . > , ’ > Sav ret é 1 B a ad . P ° 
the most bitter public fight in CIO which the aving Y req c _ avol ceiving increased prominence in 
opening of a war front in the Far East. a , , 
‘% ee press. Last week the newspapers there reported 
“2 “ They the huge catch of fish in that he had just written a book in English, part 


John L, Lewis has virtually won his fight 
for a wage increase without permitting the 
WLB to intervene. It was first the President 
and then Lewis’ friend, Dr. John R. Steelman, 
who settled the wage dispute between 600,000 
miners and the operators, one section of which 
was led by exSenator Burke, a man who praised 
Adolf Hitler’s administration of Germany some 
years ago. 

Though Lewis will not be awarded his full 
$2-a-day wage increase demand, the miners will 
get a substanial part of it. Lewis will have 
delivered to his people again while the others, 


like Murray, R. J. Thomas and Harvey Brown, with ‘ 

leaders of the powerful defense unions, failed br ange 

because of their loyalty to the President’s anti- pevers 
Alaskan 


inflation program. 

Lewis has taken a long step towards the re- 
habilitation of his national prestige. Lewis’ 
next moves will follow swiftly to take advantage 
of the prestige he has gaiyed in the eyes of the 





the Okhtosk Sea will save thousands of shipping 
Nipponese. 
will bring this food in thereby saving Tokyo the 
job of running the British and American sub- 
marine lanes from Malaya, the Dutch Indies and 
This will enable the Japs to use 
for transportation of vital raw 


tons 


other islands. 


those 


materials. 

The fishing waters are the best locations avail- 
able for the weather reading required by the 
Nipponese air force activities in the 
area. There is little doubt in any military circles 
that many of the fishing boats are well equipped 
instruments and radios to 
information to the Japanese to 


Japan’s most 
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Tokyo wants now 


Mayor LaGuardia speaking at the Erlich-Alter protest meeting. 
the martyred Polish leaders appear in the background. 


Troyanovsky Book, Soviet-Jap 
Fishing Pact Stir Wide Interest 


weakened by the protracted war with Germany, 
Japan was willing to deal with the Soviets. The 
tussians were not tough bargainers this year. 
In March 1942 Moscow got a 20 
crease in price and a Japanese agreement not to 
bid on five out of the 12 fishing grounds in the 
Okhotsk Sea. The rate this year 
between four and five per cent higher than last 


Special to THE NEW LEADER 


WASHINGTON, 
tion with the Russian government was evident 
here this week in State Department and military 
circles as a result of the renewal of the Japanese- 
Soviet fisheries pact which will enable Tokyo to 
keep its food supplies at peacetime level, permit 
the use 
meteorological observation and allow them to 
gain time to exploit the succulent territories it 
conquered last year in its easy sweep southward. 


important 


island possessions. What 


is a chance to cash in on the 
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C.—Ill-concealed irrita- 


waters for important 
year. 


The fishing smacks 


3ritain. Some 15,000 copies of 


Observers believe that the 


Alas! strong for collective security. 
Alaskan 71 . P 
we What ever the Russians 
] 
war there soon, 
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— The portraits of 


There is other evidence of Russia’s friendli- 
ness to the Eastern enemy of the U.S., dawn 
attacker of Pearl Harbor and Manila. 


, has been re- at levels obtaining in 


of which develops the thesis that the Japs were 
fooled by Germany into attacking the U.S. and 
the book were 
distributed by the official Russian printing trust. But the war 
Russian’s 
Japanese policy is becoming stronger. 

novsky’s new prominence has been paralleled by 
rumors that Maxim Litvinoff is about to be re new 
called. Litvinoff is strongly anti-Japanese and 
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for the Allied offensive in the Orient to end the 


Lower Quality 


in the Washington trenches as this is wr 
ceptively undramatic subject of “grade 
ing.” 
than-dramatie issues: 


keep the cost of living within bounds. 2. 


zation to prevent inflation. 4. And possibly 
tinuance of organized labor’s collaborati« 
governmental war agencies. 


cents” price ceilings, 


rests. 

And it is precisely at these twin towe 
strength that the big canners and packer 
hacking away—with every prospect of su 
And under the pressure of the canners 
packers lobby, OPA Administrator 
Brown appears to be in full retreat. 

What is “grade labeling?” 





It’s simply the system of indicating 


public is getting first, second, third 
fourth grade quality in exchange for fi 
class money. 


practical system by 
profiteers can be prevented from evadi 
price ceilings. 


per cent in- = > : ; 
The scandalous evasion of price ceiling 





spread that food costs have increased from 


will be only 
to over 100% above pre-war levels. 


To Crack Price Ceilings, 


By JONATHAN STOUT 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—-One of the critical 
battles of the war on the home front is raging 
‘itten. 
The struggle revclves about the, perhaps, de- 


label- 


Yet, on the outcome depend several more- 


1. The problem of effective price controls to 


The 


fate of Prentiss Brown as OPA Administrator. 
3. The whole present scheme of economic stabili 


7 con- 
on in 


Coupled with “grade labeling” is “dollars-and- 
These are the two towers 
on-which the suspension bridge of price control 


rs of 
Ss are 
ccess. 

and 


Prentiss 


on 


the label of food, clothing, etc., whether the 


or 
rst 


And, of paramount importance to the war 
effort right now, grade labeling coupled 
with dollars-and-cents ceilings is the only 
which chiseling w 


ar 
ng 


s by 


profiteering Fifth Columnists has been so wide- 


35% 


This break- 


down in price regulations is principally re- 


creases to catch up with price increases. 
Retail price ceilings are supposed to be 
] 


In recent 


former Soviet 1942. In eases of food and clothing sold u 
March, 


various stores in 


the Moscow well-known and long-established brand labe 


ceilings were being violated. This led to a 1 


number of prosecutions. 


profiteers ~ 


pro- found an easy way around 
that by simply adding any- 
where from one to a dozen 
brand names_ under 
which they sold the same 
old products. 

On new brands old ceil 
ings don’t apply, so the new 
brands get new ceilings and 
“up goes the price of shod- 


Troya 


t bodes ill 
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spondent informs us by wire 


satisfaction derived 
irchase of time from 


leading OPA officials. We learn 





As we go to press, our Washington 


Maxon, big advertising man, who has become 
the actual head of OPA, is under the fire of 
that OPA ad 
ministrators Richard VY. Gilbert, J. 


sponsible for labor’s demands for wage 





in- 


fixed 
nder 


ls, it 


frequently has been possible for the publie to 
remember prices of a year ago and to know 
when it was being gypped, to know when price 


arge 


it 


Se dy”. . 
corre- Another favored trick is to give the old 
that Lou R. product a somewhat different flavor, call 


prices for it 


K. Gailbraith, for it. 


new, enriched soup”, and charge new, enriched 
Or, they love tu put “sunshine” 
vitamins in it, and charge moonshine prices 
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Herbert Morrison, British Minister of Home Security, Will Broadcast Directly by Shortwave to the Dinner 
| Speakers: 

' Topic: Victory and After — Hopes and Dangers 
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New Leader 20th Anniversary Dinner 
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Bertrand Russell 


Sunday, April Ith, 1943, 6 P. M. 
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Ex-Ambassador Troyanovsky 
(See story on Page 1) 


Cannon Bill 
Threatens ’43 
Food Program 


MEMPHIS, Tenn. — The na- 
tion’s food program for 1943 will 
be jeopardized, farm leaders here 
say, if the Cannon bill which 
passed the House last week is en- 
acted into law by the Senate, 
which is now considering it. 

The bill, appropriating $26,000,- 
000 for the Agricultural Extension 
Service, turns over to state 
agencies the problem of supply- 
ing workers on the nation’s farms 
and stipulates that none of the 
money appropriated be used to fix, 
regulate, or impose minimum 
wages, housing standards or regu- 
lation of hours of work for farm 
workers transported by the gov- 
ernment across state lines 

According to H. L. Mitchell, 
General Secretary of the Southern 
Tenant Farmers Union, the bill 
was introduced by Congressman 
Cannon of Missouri, at the in- 
stigation of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation, which has 
fought bitterly the Farm Security 
Administration, the chief New 
Deal agency for farmers. 

The FSA, which has transported 
over 6,000 domestic and Mexican 
farm workers to critical labor 
shortage areas, is to be permitted 
only 30 days to liquidate its 
projects. Under the terms of the 
bill, the 95 FSA migratory farm 
labor camps are to be _ turned 
over to the State Extension Serv- 
ice for operation. The agreement 
negotiated last June to permit the 
importation of Mexican workers 
to work on farms of the U.S. is 
to be renegotiated presumably 
without any guarantee of wages, 
housing or other living conditions. 

Mitchell stated: “The Extension 
Service operates on a county basis 
through county agents who are 
openly controlled by the Farm 
Bureau Federation. There is not 
a county agent in the South and 
I doubt if there is one in the 
United States who would admit 
that there was a surplus of farm 
workers in his county regardless 
of the number unemployed and 
available for use in other areas. 
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____ Anti-Fascists Ask Italians Be 
Allowed Choice of OwnLeaders | 


By MURRAY EVERETT 


All political eyes were on Italy this week, with the ap- 
pointment of Fiorello LaGuardia as a Brigadier General, and 
the reported selection of Albert Spaulding, Louis Adamic 
and Ugi Carusi as the Mayor’s aides. 

The publication of stories about the LaGuardia mission 
met with mixed reaction in Italian anti-fascist and emigre 


circles here. 
statements. 
tern to be established 
may be decisive for the future 
political conduct of the war. 

Little is known, they say, be- 
yond the mere announcement of 
the names of the men. Here are 
a few points, however, they note: 

@ The LaGuardia entourage is 
composed completely of American 
citizens. There are no representa- 
tives of emigré or underground 
groups. Apparently, the mission 
is destined to create a civil ad- 
ministration in conquered Italian 
regions, concerned primarily with 
civil affairs, i.e., food, communi- 
cation, ete. 

@ On the other hand, there are 
no labor men in the entourage, 
though the Italian groups, par- 
ticularly the Socialist Party and 
the Justice and Liberty groups, 
are the most strongly organized 
resistance. The Socialist Party 
was the strongest in pre-fascist 
Italy, until it was driven under- 
ground in 1926, and retains a 
following among older Italian 
workers. 

@ There seems to be less of an 
inclination today in high Amer- 
ican circles to deal with the King 
as a possible successor to Musso- 
lini, under American protection. 
The indicated set-up of an Amer- 
ican civil administration may 
mean that the U, S. will not make 
“Darlan deals” but allow Italians 
to make their own choice under 
the aegis of U. S. civil rule. It 
may also mean that the U. S. is 
watching and waiting to see the 
behavior of the King when—and 
if—the invasion comes. 

Most Italian political persons 
questioned by The New Leader 
said that LaGuardia was capable 
of doing an effective job in North 
Africa depending on his advisors. 
None could explain adequately 
the choices announced to date. It 
is known that Albert Spaulding, 
the violinist, has friends and con- 
tacts in the State Department, but 
he has no record of political o1 
labor or administrative activity. 
The choice of Louis Adamic, the 
writer, is explained on the basis 
of future relations with Yugo- 
slavia. Carusi, an assistant At- 
torney General, also has friends 
in the State Department, but most 
of his public activities here have 
been mainly non-political. 

Reliable Italian observers are 
united in the declaration that the 
bulk of the Italian people are 
anti-fascist and pro-democratic; 
that they will not be fooled into 
accepting a monarchistic rule 





Most persons were chary of making quotable 
They point out, though, that the political pat- 
in Italy —— 





under the King, or a military rule 


under one such as by General 
Ugo Cavallero, or a_ clerical 
regime under some _ Vatican 


choice. They say that any such 
actions would only be sowing the 
Italian ground for Communist 
propaganda. 

The keystone of American pol- 
icy, the anti-fascists say, must 
be to give the Italian people a 
free choice in the selection of 
their own regime. 





LatinSees New 
People’s Move 
For Reforms 


Special to THE New LEADER 

PANAMA.—Dr. Rafael 
Calderon Guardia is a mild-man- 
nered and soft-spoken man. 

As President of the Costa Rica 
republic, he has just quietly com- 
pleted a good-will visit to this 
neighboring Republic. But some 
remarks which he made the other 
afternoon to some correspondents 
are ringing loudly up and down 
the continent. 

Expressing his “personal views,” 
President Calderon Guardia con- 
fessed that during the “post-war 
readjustment a markedly leftist 
trend was to be expected.” It will 
be accompanied by “violence,” he 
added, in the event that the 
“masses of the workers should be 
denied legitimate reforms.” 

He seemed a little surprised 
when the reporters eagerly picked 
up his remark. His own regime 
in Costa Rica since his inaugura- 
tion in 1939 has made social re- 
form the cornerstone of domestic 
policy. That is not exactly repre- 
sentive of Latin-American gov- 
ernments. 








Angel 


Calderon Guardia is rather rare 
among Latin-American leaders. 
The author of a treatise on social- 
security programs, he has devot- 
ed his life toward the promotion 
of a “better distribution of the 
state’s riches.” Costa Rica has in 
recent years adopted a compre- 
hensive program of health, indus- 


trial and unemployment insur- 
ance. And the President has be- 
come increasingly popular with 


” 


“the man in the street. 
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potlight on Political Warfare to Italy 






Albert Spaulding fiddles—Duce burns. 
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Laval Upsets Cabinet, 
Nazis Bolster Doriot 


Nicole Machiavelli had nothing on the Nazi invaders of 


France today. 


Every political trick devised by the machines 


of tyranny, every administrative strategy of ruling cliques 
is being drafted by the German High Command, sitting on 
a power-keg of underground resistance. 

Pierre Laval has been allowed to consolidate his political 


controls 
Northern France, formerly 
checked on many sides, with a 


measure of free reign given over 
to the storm-troop forces of 
Jacques Doriot and Marcel Dea.t 
The Deat-Doriot serve, as Laval 
serves, to terrorize the ,popula- 
tion, organize the labor draft, and 
repress saboteurs and rebels. 

Thus, Adolf Hitler divides the 
hatred and contempt of the French 
people between the invaders and 
a pseudo-French authority. So, 
too, does the High Command 
maintain a circulating supply of 
Quislings by allowing traitors to 
compete for dishonor. All the 
French agents are, of course, 
financed by the Germans, and 
stabilized from time to time to 
avoid special clique crises, 

Laval’s shaking up of the 

Vichy cabinet clearly indicated 
the purging of the tradi- 
tionalist party in the pro-Ger- 
man administration, which is 
also connected with the recent 
arrest of Col. Francois de la 
Roque, Croix-de-Feu fascist, 
and many of Petain’s personal 
advisers, 

Joseph Barthelemy, Minister of 
Justice, and a close friend of the 
Marshal, was bounced. He was an 
old-line defeatist, a Munich man 
who led the campaign against 
Czechoslovakia. 

Admirals Jean Marie Abrial 
and Charles Platon were ousted. 
They were members of the Petain 
faction, and were close collabora- 
tors of Admiral Darlan before his 
defection. Abrial is said to have 
issued, or at least confirmed, the 
order to scuttle the French fleet 
at Toulon. 

To greater 


power and prestige 


in the French area formerly 
“occupied,” 


“unoccupied.” In 
aval has been 





came Hubert Lagardelle, good 
personal friend of Benito Musso- 
lini, and Raymond Grasset, ward- 
heel chief from Laval’s home 
province, Puy de Dome. 

So, through Pierre Laval, the 
Germans have succeeded in elim- 
inating Petain from power, nar- 
rowed Laval’s own area of power, 
and maintained their margin of 
security by reinforcing Deat and 
Doriot in the North. “Divide and 


rule” remains an effective Nazi 
formula. 
But the so-called “National 


Revolution” seems to be devour- 
ing its own children. 





N. Y. Hotel Bars 
Negro Union Organizer 
“far union won’t stand for dis- 
crimination of any kind,” declared 
Regional Director Alex McGowan 
of the CIO’s United Auto Work- 
ers, when he came out of Jeffer- 
son Market Court in N. Y. Thurs- 


day, March 25, with a dozen of 
his organizers, after his union 
had succeeded in getting Magis- 


trate Charles Harsmaki to issue 
a criminal summons against the 
night manager of New York’s 
Knickerbocker Hotel for refusing 
to accommodate a Negro UAW 
organizer, William Bowman. 
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: | Tory Coalition, CP Issues 
‘Plague British Labor 


LONDON. — The issue of continuing the Government 
coalition and the wracking demands of the Communist Party 
for unity plague the British Labor Party, as the affiliated 
trade unions and branches of the party prepare to elect dele- 
gates to the national Whitsuntide Conference scheduled for 


early June. 


The House of Commons emasculated the Beveridge ré- 
port, and just when the Labor Party thought it would have 


a clean-cut issue, Mr. Churchill 
deftly stepped in with his prom- 
ises for action after the war. The 
Labor Party can, of course, show 
that step by step in British post- 
war planning, Government re- 
ports have been ripped to shreds 
by Tory actions based on the plea 
waiting until after the war. But 
these acts cannot be so effective- 
ly dramatized when Churchill’s 
promises loom constantly over 
the horizon. 

Besides the fate of the Bever- 
idge report, Labor peojle are wor- 
ried about the proposals made by 
the Uthwatt and Scott committees 
which presented comprehensive 
plans for the replanning of Eng- 
land’s devastated and dated areas. 
The reports suggested a National 
Planning Authority to replan cit- 
ies, build-up rural areas, plan 
roads and housing. The govern- 
ment has taken the vast proposals 
of the committees and funnelled 
them into narrow measures for a 
junior ministry in the Cabinet. 
In the February Commons debates 
Arthur Greenwood deplored such 
limited actions. 

The Communist issue is likely 
to be more spectacular and com- 
pletely unrewarding. Their “inno- 
cents” will make a terrific row, 
seeking to cash in on the prestige 
of the Soviet people, the fight will 
rend the Labor Party, at a time 
when the fight against the Con- 
servatives is just beginning, and 
the results, for the Communists, 
will be futile. 

The British Communist Party, 
in its well-financed campaign to 
vain admittance, has started a 
special bulletin called Affiliation. 

Last month, the National Coun- 
cil of the Labor Party rejected 
the application of the Commtu- 
nists for admission in sharp 
terms. It pointed out that if the 
Communist Party were admitted 
into the Labor Party, it could not 
carry out loyally the decisions of 
the party’ conventions because of 
their ties to Moscow. 

The British Labor Party cannot 
be accused of being anti-Soviet. 
Sir Walter Citrine has been a 
leading proponent of the Anglo- 
Soviet Committee. But admira- 
tion for the Russian people will 
not be translated into friendship 
for the British Communists. Too 
vivid in English labor minds is 
the ghastly spectacle of British 
Communists organizing “peace” 
demonstrations during the height 
of the Nazis nightly bombard- 
ments of London. 





CCF Prepares 
For Canadian 
Elections 


OTTAWA — There are strong 
signs of impending provincial 
elections in the air. Both Ontario 
and Quebec legislatures have re- 
ported surpluses for the closing 
and measures have 
been passed raising mothers’ al- 
lowances and the like. 

In Ontario the election will 
be a testing ground for the 

C.C.F. which tas deen growing 

rapidly there. It will also in- 
dicate whether the Conservative 

party, which recently trimmed 
its sails to fresh breezes by re- 
naming itself Progressive-Con- 
servative, has thereby recov- 
ered any of its ebbing influence. 

In Quebee the main battle will 
be between the out-and-out die- 
hard isolationists and the Liberal 
party in power which is steering 
a difficult course between appeas- 
ing the isolationist element and 
supporting the federal Liberal 
government in the war effort as 
a part of the British Common- 
wealth and of the United Nations, 

In Saskatchewan, too, an elec- 

tion is looming. There will be 
a straight fight between the 
C.C.F. and’ the Liberal party, 
with the C.C.F. conceded a very 
good chance of emerging as 
the government. The growing 
strength of the C.C.F. is eaus- 
ing the Liberal party much con- 
cern. 

For the second time in six 
months the newspapers have given 
wide circulation to a rumor that 
several provincial elections may 
be called simultaneously in order 
to divide and weaken C.C.F. forces 
which might otherwise be concen- 
trated on one province at a time. 
The rumor has it further that the 
provincial election results would 
indicate to Prime Minister King 
whether or not a federal election 
might be risked. Mr. King, it 
seems, has one final ambition: to 
sit as Canada’s representative at 
the peace conference. An election 
postponed too long might frus- 
trate that crowning glory to his 
career. 


fiscal year 


Thousands Hear Labor, Liberal Leaders Rap Erlich-Alter Murder 


(Continued from Page One) 

hand of Joseph Stalin, 

Army 
with 

These real anti-Fascists would 


anti-labor 
fighters of the Red 
and fraternized 


treacherous 
the heroic 
have welcomed 
Polish comrades. 


platform, in 
which I was the 
would the great menace 
their 


Mecca Temple, at a 
chairman. 
of Nazism 
us in America to help combat that menace. 
Tonight we meet in Mecca Temple again. We 


meeting at 
Erlich spoke about 
and called upon 
1918 


charges of 


several 


having been 


responsible for 
explosion of a bomb in San Francisco during 
the Preparedness Day parade in 1916. 
big protest demonstrations were 
held in the city of Leningrad in favor of Mooney 


Well, in 


the the right to level criticism at home 
dissatisfied with any phase of the war effort. 
The right kind of criticism is animated by a 
disunity. 


desire for unity—not 


if we are 
Erlich 
suredly, 


and 


in the eyes of the Soviet leaders, then perhaps 
Alter 
all of us in this hall are guilty! 


were also guilty; then, as- 


James B. Carey, Secretary-Treasurer of 


have known their friends! ... 

The platform and audience were studded with 
spokesmen and representatives of American 
liberal, labor and Socialist circles. Among them 
were Emil Rieve, CIO national vice-president; 
Matthew Woll, AFL national vice-president; 
Sam Eubanks, executive vice-president, Ameri- 
ean Newspaper Guild, CIO; Thomas Murtha, 
chairman AFL N. Y. Central Trades and Labor 
Council; William Collins, Eastern representative, 
AFL; Luigi Antonini, president, Italian-Ameri- 
ean Labor Council; Roger Baldwin, American 
Civil Liberties Union; Max Eastman, noted au- 
thor; Raphael Abramowitsch, chairman, Russian 
Social-Democratic Labor Party; Victor Ehren- 
preis, Polish Labor Group; Victor Chernov, Ist 
president of the Russian Democratic Congress, 
and U. S. Private Alexander Barmine, former 
Soviet general and diplomat. 


Messages from abroad “sharing sorrow and 
indignation” were received from George Dallas, 


president of the Foreign Committee of the 
British Labor Party, and from a number of lead- 
ing European labor figures including Louis Levy 
of France, Joseph Belina of Czechoslovakia, 
Camille Huysmans and Louis de Brouckéres of 
Belgium. 

Marguerite de Silver Tresca, widow of the 
murdered Italian anti-Fascist, whose death on 
the streets of New York three months ago re- 
mains a police mystery, said that “if Carlo were 
alive today he would have been here with the 
rest of us protesting as he did all the years of 
life the brutal cynicism of totalitarianism .. .” 
Highlights of the speeches follow: 


Dr. Reinhold Niebuhr, Union Theological 

Society: 

Russia as a nation is an 
in a post-war world order. 
tatorship. The 
two heroic champions of 
in the great Jewish trade union movement of 
Poland, is a proof of the fact that Russia has 
not established anything like democratic justice. 
Her cynical defiance of the labor movements of 
the Western which plead for the lives 
of these two labor men, her refusal to give any 
plausible reason for their execution all remind 
us of the Moscow trials years ago. There are 


indispensable factor 
But Russia is a dic- 
Erlich and Alter, 
democratic Socialism 


execution of 


world 


no ordinary judicial processes of justice in Rus 
sia which guarantee a fair trial. What seem 
politically expedient simply done. 


David Dubinsky, President, International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union: 
Six years ago Henryk Erlich spoke from this 


meet to honor the memory of two fallen leaders, 
two of the noblest souls in the ranks of world- 
wide labor—Henryk Erlich and Victor Alter. 

They were executed in defiance of appeals 
for their release from President William Green 
of the AFL, President Philip Murray of the CIO, 
Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, Wendell Wilkie, Dr, 
Albert Einstein and many other outstanding 
representatives of democratic and labor opinion 
here and in England, including the British 
Labor Party and Sir Stafford Cripps. Both the 
State Department and the British Foreign 
Office, as well as the Polish Government-in- 
Exile have taken a deep interest in the case. 

War is brutal, and war 
price in lives and sacrifices. Some may be in- 
clined to say—why, the killing of Erlich and 
Alter is but the loss of two more lives among 
millions of others, why get excited about it? 
Is now the time to protest against the act of 
an ally, be it ever so ugly and brutal? 


demands a terrific 


To these we say: Our 
valiant struggle of the 
to drive the Hitler hordes from the Russian 
homeland will not, should not, lead us to con- 
done acts of brutal injustice committed by the 
Communist dictators such as the execution of 
trusted leaders of democratic labor organiza- 
tions. 

And let me remind those who raise the point 
that this is no time to protest against the act 
of an ally. In 1918, we had, in California, the 
famous case of Tom Mooney and Warren Bill- 
ings. They had been condemned to death on 


appreciation of the 
Russian armed forces 


and Billings, and that was at a time when we 
were in the midst of a war and Russia, though 
it was forced into the Brest-Litovsk treaty, was 
in fact our ally. Under the pressure of that 
protest, President Woodrow Wilson intervened 
in behalf of Mooney and Billings with the Gov- 
ernor of California and their sentences were 
commuted and, they were ultimately vindicated. 
It was those protests that saved their lives. We 
have a right and a great moral duty to voice 
our protest, to shout out against a crime even 
if committed by an ally. The murder of Erlich 
and Alter, we declare, is an act which cheapens 
life, degrades the very ideals for which we 
are fighting in this battle to preserve civiliza- 
tion, and, in the long run, is injuring the pres- 
tige of Soviet Russia, who is our ally in the 
struggle against Hitler. 


Hon. James M.. Mead, Member United 

States Senate: 

We raise our voices in indignation at the 
apparent lack of respect for the dignity of the 
individual, and the inherent rights of every 
human being to freedom of expression, by the 
shocking anouncement to the world that these 
two Poles, long known as commanding figures 
in the liberal labor movement, were tried and 
executed in secrecy 

An acknowledgment of the 
playing as our ally, does not 
that we must close 
methods. 
as much 


Russia is 
however, 


part 
mean 


our eyes to these terroristic 
Healthy criticism of this sort is just 
part 


of our democratic freedoms as 


William Green, President, American Fed- 
eration of Labor: 

Because of our dependence upon Russia’s aid 
in this war and because of our natural reluc- 
tance to arouse division and friction among the 
United Nations, there is a disposition in some 
quarters to accept all the acts of the Soviet 
Government as sacred and beyond the sphere 
of debate. We in the American labot movement 
recognize no such compulsion. We, who re- 
serve the right to criticize the leaders of our 
own Government when our views differ, will 
not relinquish that right with respect to the 
leaders of other Governments. 

We do not believe it is wise 
suppress freedom of thought or freedom of 
expression even in the midst of a war. These 
fundamental rights must be preserved at any 
cost. When we are confronted with an act which 
we consider unjust, we cannot stop our ears, 
blind our eyes or silence our protests. In Amer- 
ica, now and forevermore, we ean and we will 
speak out against injustice anywhere. 

In the absence of direct and irrefutable evi- 
dence, we can no more believe in the truth of 
the charges against Erlich and Alter than we 
can believe the insults and the tirades that will 
be heaped upon each of us gathered in this 
hall by Communist publications in this country. 
One of these publications already has dared 
to condemn my friend and fellow-American, 
David Dubinsky, as a pro-Hitlerite because he 
had the courage to protest against what he 
considered injustice. If that constitutes a crime 


or healthy to 





Three of the noted speakers 


at the Erlich-Alter meeting: William 


Green, James Carey, ‘David Dubinsky. 


the CIO: 

All of us assembled here tonight regret the 
necessity for this meeting. All of us must wish 
that we could devote our full and undivided 
energies to the war against Hitlerlism and its 
allies, and all of us wish that the two men whose 
memory we are honoring might still be with 
us, serving in the legions of international labor. 
At this moment, when so much of man’s hope 
rests upon the incomparable heroism of the 
Russian people, one can only feel a sense of 
tragedy about the words we are called upon 
to speak. 

But the tragedy would be even greater if we 
remained silent. To us in the labor movement, 


this war is not merely a negative crusade 
against the evils of Fascism. It is a struggle 
to aftirm those principles of justice, and the 


dignity of individual human life, which have 
been symbols of the labor movement in all 
times in the past. We have spoken out against 
the continued enslavement of the people of 


India. We have raised our voices against the 
humiliating and continuing persecution of 
Negroes in our own country. We have been 


aware that some of our words will be parroted 
and broadcast by our enemies; but we have not 
remained silent. We spoke because we knew 
that the ultimate strength of our cause would 
be increased, not lessened, by our open deter- 
mination to face and wipe out injustice behind 
our own lines, as well as in the lands that 
Nazism has conquered. 

I know of no man of independent thought 
who has been persuaded that Alter and Erlich 


were guilty. I have read and re-read the “ex- 
planation” submitted by Ambassador Litvinov, 
and each time the ex»lanation appears less 
convincing. These men were leaders of labor. 
They were anti-Fascists. They were Socialists. 
They were Jews. Their lives were a record of 
uncompromising resistance to the intellectual 


and physical barbarism which reached its climax 
under Hitler. All that they stood for was en- 
dangered by the Nazi advance. Are we to be- 
lieve that they urged the Russian armies to 
cease fighting against Hitlerism? Those who 
seek to defend these executions are reduced to 
the grim self-deception practiced recently by 
one columnist in the Daily Worker who wrote: 

“These men were guilty or they would not 
have been executed.” 

No apologist for any tyranny ever spoke more 
frankly. The Soviet Government can dismiss 
the crodocile tears spilled by the Hearst press 
and other traditional foes of labor over the 
execution of these two men. But it cannot dis- 

(Continued on Page Six) 
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The Aome Front The Soviets, No Enigma 


By WILLIAM E. BOHN 
Easter and the Editors 

HE editors are having a bit of fun over Roy L. Smith. Roy is 

the editor of the Christian Advocate of Chicago, and he gets this 
year’s oscar for optimism. The dear man has offered a medal—or, 
rather, an “appropriate plaque”’—for the best editorial on the 
subject of Easter. If a good editorial could be lured out of any 
typewriter by the offer of medals, plaques, badges, insignia, cita- 
tions or any other gauds of that sort, every newspaper manager in 
the country would offer 365 of them every calendar year. 

I cannot jest away this offer as jauntily as some of my col- 
leagues. The Christian Advocate still speaks to my subconscious 
with a voice of authority. Were some of the pastors of my boyhood 
to spy me writing derisively of anything appearing in that august 
sheet, they would be roused from the rest which they so richly de- 
serve. Whatever the Advocate says must be taken seriously. I 
want—with a very straight face—to make a counter proposal. 

I am writing this on Monday. Coming back to town this morn- 
ing I read the papers of Baltimore, Philadelphia and my own dear 
New York. I don’t mean that I read every word. But I did read 
all of the editorials and all of the reports of sermons. It is well 
that I am a strong man. That was something. Miles after mile we 
sped along. Through the window I viewed shipyard after ship- 
yard, airplane factories and flying fields, machine shops no end. 
And all the time my eye was making what speed it could down 
columns upon columns, pages upon pages of editorials and sermons. 

After the ticket-collector and a couple of other fellows woke me 
up I went into conference with myself. My final judgment is that 
both editorial paragraphs and parsons’ preachments are as dull— 
no, not as the devil—not even as ditch-water. No—they are dull as 
a duplicating machine. 


A Plaque for the Preacher 
HE main point is that the editorials and sermons are much 
alike. A preacher has to preach. That is his business. He wears 

a certain sort of suit, stands a certain way, throws his voice at a 

certain pitch. All the parsons he has ever known have said a cer- 

tain set of things. There is a certain round of notions, varying 
with the calendar or with the events of the day. These he treads 
out like a horse in a treadmill. He makes the eld motions and in 
the old tones enunciates the accustomed and expected thoughts. So 
we get the headlines which I read on the train. 

editor had a much better chance to be 
vital and fresh and new and punchy. He has all the news of this 
convulsive world for his texts. But he, too, has his traditions run- 
ning back to all the gazettes and newsletters and timeses that have 

His paper has a policy. It is for this and against that. 

Some words make him froth. Some make him sing. As far as he 

is concerned there might as well be no United States Census, no 

Truman Committee reports, no graphs from the Labor Department. 

He spends words, paragraphs, columns which add up to nothing 

much except that he and | his paper are for this and that and against 

that and the other. There is, as in the case of the preacher, a cer- 
tain accepted style. sound more or less as if some- 

Practically never is there a 
up-welling of the human spirit 


You would think the 


ever been. 
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one had writte: 
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quip, a personal i 
All is patent and slightly 





pompous pedestrianism. 

under the skin. So—since 
propose reciprocation. I 
h the Christian Advocate 
who gives us the most 


The editor <¢ yreacher are brothers 
Brother Smith has been so 


propose that we unite in offering 








an “appropriate plaque” to the cl 





pertinent preachment about the war or—let us say—the next presi- 


dential election. Turn about is fair prey. 
Resurrection, Revolution—or Something 
1 DO not intend to compete for that “appropriate plaque.” But I 
am all out for Easter, rising up, sprouting out, bursting 
forth. In preparation for Easter I planted a magnolia tree last 
Saturday. It with buds which should be out in full bloom 
just about the right time. When I had patted down the last shovel- 
ful of earth a soft, warm rain started its musical sizzle-sozzle and 





' 
is heavy 





a songsparrow at the top of the old pear tree celebrated with a 
triumphant burst of tril 

You see, dear Mr. Roy L. Smith, the sparrow, the tree and I 
were having our Easter there in garden. Trees, birds and men 
all lead a pretty hard life. But spring comes again—always— 
and we blossom or sing or work according to our nature. This thing 
started lone before there were Christian churches. It will go on as 
long as there are men and 











trees and birds. 


touching faith in renewal and improve- 


Men have always had a 
t Easter cele} 


ment. I wish I could believe that the yrations of the 
churches have had an important part in sustaining it and stretch- 
ing its meaning. I fear that the preachers sermons are 
attractions of the new spring season. I recall 








with their 





among the slighter 








protests from the reverend crew against the gay apparel 
girls shyly mount the church steps in the midst 
The girl in bright arr@®y is, after all, a natural 

I confess that she gives me more of 


numerous 
in which the pretty 
of male admiration. 
part of the renewing creation. 
a lift than many sermons. 

much prefer my 


Sermons from stones may be all right. But I 


gowned girl coming 





magnolia tree, my songsparrow or the 
down the church steps. Which really brings me to my point. If our 
Mr. Smith is so much in favor of Easter, Easter 
in the preacher’s head? I mean a little resurrection, a bit of com- 
ing to life. Why not a fresh inspiration rising from among the old 
bones of faintly notions? | 
hardly believe that most ap- 
propriate, could bring 


how about a little 








repeated 
even of the 
happen some- 


ecalled and automatically 





the offering of a plaque. 


about this miracle. But it may 





where. Spring is—after all—here. 


The Bell Tolls for Me 





HIS brings me to Danny Bell, our managing editor. He’s a swell 
guy. Such good 1 ! Such consideration for a fellow’s 
feelings. He remarked the other day in an off-hand manner—as ii 
there was nothing at all that some people like my 
column. I was pleased as we discussed other things, 
articles, -up ntil rming diplomat got round 





to his real “T have a notion,” he remarked with no emphasis 
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but much guile, 
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David J. Dallin: 
Yale University Press. 452 


OW that Soviet Russia is 


SOVIET RUSSIA’S FOREIGN POLICY, 


By RAYMOND LESLIE BUELL 
193%1942. (Translated by Leon Dennen.) 
pages, 


so prominently in the news, Mr. Dallin’s analysis of Rus- 


sian foreign policy of the past three years is especially timely and important. He 


has given us the best study 


written with accuracy and 
In May, 
land of 


1939, the official organ of the Russian Communist party wrote: 
Socialism does not require the aid of any other power to defend its independ- 


of Russia’s foreign policy within recent years—a study 
objectivity. 
“The 


ence. Relying solely upon its own strength it will be able to withstand the attaek of 


any coalition and to destroy the enemy on his own territory.’ 
theory was not discarded even after 


that this 
June 22, 1941, when Russia was 
Russia, rightly or wrongly, 
governments; and has sought 
position of a “third power” stan 
the two contending coalitions. T 
fuse the present Russian war 
American-Chinese war into a si 
But the answer to the problem 
with Russia than with ourselves. 
Mr. Dallin reviews in careful 
detail the efforts of Britain to co: 
Russia in the fateful summer of 1 
could not pay the 
the independence of a number <¢ 


Although Hitler did not mind this price, 


not enthusiastic about making : 


mistrusts all other 


Russian price—“the violation of 


* Mr. Dallin points out 


entered the Republics, the situation began to 
change. The Governments of these Republics 
the ‘emained in fear of sovietization, and in June, 
1940, the president of Lithuania privately said, 
“If the Germans should come, they will destroy 
the Lithuanian nation, but will leave us our 
homes and property; the Soviets will leave tlre 
Lithuanian nation intact, but will confiscate our 
homes and property. I prefer the former.’ 

No doubt inspired by the belief that eininy, 
having destroyed France, would turn to the Baltic, 
Soviet Russia decided to strengthen its hold on 
the area before it was too late. Charging that 
the Baltic Governments had violated their prom- 
ises to Russia, the Soviet now forcibly extended 
its control. New governments were created—not 


attacked. Soviet 


to maintain 
ding apart from 
he problem is to 
and the Anglo- 
ngle global war. 
lies even more 


but interesting 
ne to terms with 
939. But Britain 


»f small states.” 
he was 
in alliance with 


a communist power which he had denounced for by the local communists upon whom. Moscow 
twenty years. But when Britain formally guaran- frowned, but under the aegis of high Soviet 
teed the independence of Poland, Hitler had to officials who dominated each Baltic cauntry. The 
wive way, surrendering his demand for Danzig, Baltic parliaments were dissolved; and new elec- 





unless he could find some counter 


Britain’s new determination. “T 
now either an agreement with 


complete defeat of NationalySocialism.”’ 


Both Berlin and Moscow beli 
result of their agreement, 
back down as it had at Munich 
and Stalin could partition P 
general war. But Britain did not 


no one was more surprised than Hitler and Stalin. 


Certainly the Russo-German 
August, 
War II. 

Nevertheless Russia continued 
sions as to Germany. Stalin 
many destroyed western Europe a 
sia would be the next victim. 
friendship to Hitler, 
period was to strengthen Russian 
a future attack. As Mr. Dallin 
was the key to Russia’s war 
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tions called. Only the communist parties were 

permitted to participate, under the name of. the 

“Union of the Toiling People.’ It was not’ sur- 

prising to find this one-party system getting more 

a than 90% of the votes. 
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force to balance 
he question was 
Moscow or the 


eved that as 


and that Hitler HE new Baltic Governments then - requested 
without a the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. to admit 
back down, and them into the Soviet Union—a request which was 
obviously granted. Despite a previous pledge that 
the land in the Baltic States would not be forcibly 
nationalized or that religious persons would not 
be persecuted, nationalization decrees were issued 
in July, while special “people’s courts” were cre- 
ated to hunt out. and impose penalties, including 
the death sentence, on the “enemies of the people” 
who included the former Foreign Ministers and 
licy during this  yarious other officials, Such repressive measures 
security against did not completely muffle protest. In Riga, 
points out, this flowers were placed before the Statue of Liberty, 
Finland— while “in Kaynas students sewed mourning bands 
e points of the on their sleeves.” 

wanted Mr. Dallin tells this without passion. 
west toward the After reading it, it is hard to understand why so 
ring this period many British and American “liberals” who in 
World War I protested vigorously against Rus- 
sian imperialism, should now favor turning ove 
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rgest that the seizure of foreign territory in 
account of the the name of security is imperialism, regardless 
Republics is re- of the power committing the act. The United 
August, States, however, can hope to see the world rid 
imperialism only if it is willing to join a 
collective security system which will protect 
tussia and all other countries against oppression. 
Unless we are willing to support the alternative, 
we cannot logically protest if Russia insists on the 
seizure of new territory after this war to protect 
itself against a new German attack. 

Dallin has written a distinguished book, 
particularly in view of the fact that he is dealing 
with a contemporary subject. 
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map which is attached to the book. 
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Juside und Out 
| By MATTHEW LOW 
Ruffesion Bull:—We’re in a fight, boys. Our paragraph of two 
weeks ago, “Submission to Moscow,” has gotten a rise out 
of Peter Furst, who cables us from Hollywood. Now let’s get 
it all straight. Peter Furst is the movie correspondent for PM. On 
March 17 he sent a dispatch to 
PM discussing the campaign against 
Mission to Moscow, the film version 
of the Joe Davies book. We've 
called the picture “grotesque GPU 
propaganda,” which we think is true. 
We didn’t call Peter Furst’s PM story 
quite that, but we didn’t like it, and 
this column thinks that in some ways 
it’s worse, for PM should know better. 
-.. Now comes a Peter Furst sereed 
from California. We always take a 
dare, so here it is: 
March 19, the PM was fair enough 
whien you Saw 
Brothers’ Mission 
journalism.’ 





On Friday, 
to print a column and a half letter from you in 


newspaper 


fit to label a dispatch of mine on Warner 
to Moscow a “shocking instance of yellow 

This “outrageous” story of mine, which appeared in PM 
on Wednesday, March 17. was a simple, factual report of what 
is being done at Warner Brothers with ex-Ambassador Davies’ 
books, and whom the forces attacking the film consist of. The 
New Leader’s wrath and fury seem to stem mainly from the 
fact that in my story [ dared mention that apart from The New 
Leader, such groups as the isolationists and the Chicago 
Tribune are attacking Davies, and Warner Brothers for filming 
his book. 

It so happens that this is the truth. It certainly is not my 
fault that The New Leader happens to be on the same side— 
not politically, but so far as this picture is concerned—as 
McCormick and Westbrook Pegler. if The New Leader is so 
proud of its so-called “anti-GPU” stand, then why on earth 
does it protest so vehemently when I mention it? Would 
The New Leader have me or PM suppress the fact that it is 
against Mission to Moscow, simply because McCormick also 
is against it? 

When I reported in my story that the tilm was representing 
Trotsky as having visited Ribbentrop, I did so because I saw 
that scene being filmed, and because I later saw publicity 
stills of the scene. That the scene was Jater cut from the 
picture for various reasons, I did not know until Warner 
3rothers informed me of that fact on March 18. 

To date, I ean only see one mistake in my attitude toward 
you, and that is that I had always thou “liberal 


! you a 








publication.” Because certainly no liberal publication would 
have allowed one of its writers. one Matthew Low. to call a 
“fellow” anti-Fascist writer “the most untrustworthy Holly- 


whose politics are “obvious,” as he saw 
fit to do in his gossip column in The New Leader of Mareh 20. 

You objeet strenuously to being mentioved in the same 
story as the Chicago Trthune and Martin Dies. And yet, you 
too are slinging Red Herrings all over the place, at least as 
vehemently and viciously as those two champions of democ- 
racy. Anyone who does not agree with you, is, in your opinion, 
a “Commie” ov fellow-traveler. 

As your editor, Daniel Bell, said his letter to PM, “a 


wood correspondent,” 





responsible publication would have checked its facts.” As to 
your Matthew Low calling me “the most untrustworthy Holly- 
wood correspondent,” well, we'll just skip that. 

I don’t have to go around citing the stories I have written 
or the headlines in my paper in order to defend myself. as did 


Mr. Bell’s letter in PW. All L can hope is that vou will give this 


letter the same fair treatment that PM gave yours. 
Sincerely yours, 
PETER FURST, Hollywood Correspondent, PM. 


} rion Things First:—Why pull punches? I called Peter Furst 
“untrustworthy.” That’s because I don’t trust him, which 
would seem fair enough. I don’t trust his stories any more than 
I trust — Parsons’ on say, Orson Welles and Citizen Kane. 
Inasuch as she touches political topics only occasionally, and Furst’s 
stuff in PM is always topical. I put Furst down as last on my 
list. ... I don’t remember a dispatch which seemed to me fair and 
straightforward. The sentences always clicked in my face as the 
Party-line cut in. This was as true when he reported the pro- 
Franco scandal of For Whom the Bell Tolls (which this column 
dug up) as on Mission to Moscow. His March 17 story on re- 
reading and investigation seems more reprehensible now. He says 
it was “simple and factual.” It was neither. It was out-and-out 
propaganda on behalf of the Kremlin Line, and its pseudo-objective 
cover was obvious camouflage. . .. In the first edition of PM, 
Peter Furst’s by-line appeared. It was dropped in all other editions, 
In the first edition: the headline writer pointed up the real smear 
intention of the dispatch—‘Strange Bed-fellows Aligned Against 
Film ‘Mission to Moscow’.” That headline was changed for all 
other editions. 

And in the first edition, too, 
“Mission to Moscow was deliberately 





later deleted, ap- 
planned as a film 
tussia today, as 
red-baiters, and 


his sentence, 
peared— 
to correct host of misimpressions about Soviet 
well as to drive home some truths the isolationists, 
Roosevelt-haters don’t like to have mentioned these days.” . 
That, Mr. Furst, is straight out of the Daily Worker. No Warner 
Bros. release ever said that... . But this kind of picking over little 
details here and there is distressing, because the issue seems to us 
the most fundamental of our time—the totalitarian state and the 
totalitarian state of mind. Moscow Trials remain as clear to 
us as the murdey of Matteotti; Erlich and Alter stand before us, 
and their shadow cut across a free spirit like the shadows of 
Mooney and Billings. The otsky fall under 
the same contempt as the Matteotti 
and Nello and Carlo Roselli and the framed Germans of the Reichs- 
tag Fire Trials..... “Liberalism” is a fake and a shame if it can 


manage to convince itself that there is one watery excuse to retreat 
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mean, miserabie ilars about 



































from that understanding. “‘Honesty” becomes deceit, and 
“truth” a jingle for the low-spirited cheap-jacks of a morally cor- 
rupted press. ‘ . 
* 
wn Big Eyes You Have, Grandma:—Appeasement’s child in 
the U. S., Spanis Ambassador Juan Cardenas has been at 
it uguin. ... He was e “raunco ugent” involved in the “ex- 
pedient” censorship of anti-Fascist sections of the For Whom the 
Bell -Tolls movie Now he’s been af Thomas J. Hamilton’s 
book A ppeuse ment’s Child, a d astating Indictment of tne Fascist 
regime in Spain, Cardenas had the affrontery to protest and at- 
tempt to halt the publication of the book Washington circles 
recalled the time DeMartir of Italy protested some anti= 
Mussolini remarks of General Smedley But] President Hoover 
ordered Butler’s court-martial, but later quash the face of 
a national furore. . The State Departmen reason to like 
Hamilton. for some of t unpretty stories he -Franeo 
elations. B Cardenas has his ands I v puta finger’ 
Hamilton's best-sell ‘oe 

oe Notes :—The ( s t t pl for early 
Contine i invasio the Allies ha een pushed back 
wing to the great increase ver German U-Boat war- 
« I t judgeship of Thurman Ai 1s < said to be @ 
mere hibernation until ‘44, where the <2 the Trust-buster 
vill } e Reput n 26 R of the switch 
ive et ri € or, V ri e- i of the 
Monopolie ( oved ¢ ‘ I Division was 
he ' Eric J ste Big-Business boy to 
’ on Peac Post-War plans. His | yugh the Americas 
Ch: er of Commerce laid a lot of fourdations. A good 
eal of the t ne Vas Cony ‘ g Lat s that the promises of 
assadors” like Doug F =, Orson Welles and 

i \\ , - } 1 

* 
A“ at the Erlich-Alter mee ting t v g J Carey, 
etary o CIO, who tu p t ctrify the audience 
vith a flEery spee \ few rs bef Care ceived a call 
Fro Joe ( é ) NMU w threate *t push his faee 
he showed up. Ca e} ead his address white heat, his 
eyes blazing, and his jaw way out in ¢ t. The applause he 
got was thunderous. ... 
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By OLIVER PILAT 

MPORTANT social programs do not succumb usually 

to a single dramatic dagger stroke of reaction. 
They are slashed secretly and in the dark with little 
«knives until they fall bleeding and senseless to the 
ground. 

That is why the Board of Education’s recent rejection 
of Mark Starr as director of adult education in New 
York City is only part of an involved story of signifi- 
cance to the entire country. 

Because of its foreign-born population, greater than 
that of any other city in the world, New York for 
more than a century acknowledged a faint responsi- 
bility for free schooling of grownups in certain fields. 
Generally that meant courses in grade-school English 
and citizenship, occasionally experimentation with a 
recreational course like photography. 

But it was a bits-and-pieces program, with some 

classes under the jurisdiction of the elementary schools, 
Z others belonging to the trade schools and evening 
= high schools. 
i About two and a half years ago, some of the more 
= liberal educators in town urged a purposeful, unified 
= program of adult education which would go far beyond 
z English-and-citizenship. The school statf adopted a 
= statement of qualifications for a director in the field, 

at $7,500 a year, got a list of candidates, then revised 

qualifications and out of 100 candidates selected Mark 
= Starr. 
= Liberals and trade unionists know who Mark Starr 
= is: a former British mine worker who carved out an 
= education for himself as a grown man and rose to 
= direct the far-reaching educational program of one of 
= America’s great trade unions, the International Ladies 
Garment Workers Union. 

All sorts of hidden pressure rose to block the Starr 
appointment: perhaps some of them will be laid bare 
by the probe of Commissioner of Investigations Her- 
lands which Mayor LaGuardia has now authorized. 

Starr himself has attributed opposition to three chief 
sources (a) Those who considered anybody connected 
with a labor organization to be suspect; (b) Those who 
disliked his advocacy of planned parenthood and (c) 
Those who resented his work with the American Fed- 
eration of Teachers in extracting some of that union’s 
= locals from Communist control. 

a . 

= ERTAINLY the Board of Superintendents dallied 
2 for months with the appointment after the Board 
= of Examiners certified Starr, and then the Board of 
= Education dallied for more months after the Board of 
= Superintendents passed the appointment along. 

= When President Buck of the Board of Education ex- 
= plained naively that the 4-2 rejection of Starr was 
= largely because he was a “protagonist of labor,” he 
= really did a backhanded unconscious public service. 

= People generally agreed with David Dubinsky that 
= euch an attitude, suggesting that a bona fide labor 
= 

= 
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official must inevitably be treated as a_ second-class 
citizen, ought to be studied further. 

But public interest should not be allowed to con- 
centrate exclusively on the Starr investigation. 

It should be broadened to include: 

1. What has been happening generally to New 

York City’s program of adult education? 

2. What should be the aims of a genuine, modern 
program in that field? 

The first startling fact to be recognized is that the 
number of tax-supported classes for men and women 
who need to learn the language, understand the Amer- 
ican way of life, prepare for naturalization and repair 
a lack of elementary schooling in childhood has declined 
almost to the low level existing at the end of the 
first World War. 

That is hard to believe? Well, the register in eve- 





Mark Starr 


ning elementary schools for this sort of training was 
16,000 in the spring of 1919. 

By 1927, the registration had almost trebled, rising to 
47,760. By 1939, it had dropped to 30,000. This month, 
it is down to 18,000. 

This is only a partial picture. The city used to give 
day classes for those who could not go in the evening. 
In 1939, the WPA entered this field, giving the city 
a pretext to jettison its own day classes in English 
and citizenship. 

Then on Feb. 1 of this year the WPA classes folded 
up. These classes had been held in a variety of social 
agencies, like Y’s and settlement houses. The Board 
of Superintendents trifled with the idea of keeping 
going a minimum of 100 such classes until June, then 
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changed its mind. 
* * * 

HREE reasons were advanced, one after the other, 

for the change of heart. They were: (a) the money 

was needed for other things, such as supplies; (b) the 
money could not be transferred from one line in the 
budget to another line; (c) the money could be trans- 
ferred from one line to another but not to a “non- 
existent item,” since there was no current provision 
for day classes in these subjects. 

Groups begged for the continuance of classes. A 
few classes were subsidized one way or another, and 
continued. Some students showed their appreciation 
by chipping in to pay for teachers. Where the classes 
ended, students wept at the news. 

If you think this is overdrawn, look at a few cold 
figures. More than 800,000 of the 5,000,000 aliens 
in the U.S. still live in New York City. They are 
by no means all elderly. The medium age of those 
registered under the alien registration act was 47, 
therefore at least half of them are potentially valu- 
able workers in a country already scraping the bot- 
tom of its manpower barrel. 

Think of the social consequences of turning away 
people in such need, because the city is busy with 

other things and its educational authorities cannot see 
from one line of a budget to another! 

Think of the new problems faced by the foreign 
born because of war regulations, such as rationing! 
* * * 

UT if the city was lying down on the job, while it 

fiddled with the Starr appointment, what about 

the State? Twenty-two states in the union provided 
State aid to localities for adult education. New York 
did not, despite the fact that it contained more than 
1,000,000 persons 25 years of age or over who had 
not gone beyond the fourth grade. Half of these had 
never been to school at all. 

Unless more support materializes, the situation may 
get worse in the immediate future. 

This month the Board of Estimate will hold hearings 
on the tentative 1943-44 educational budget. What is 
going to happen to the Board of Education’s modest 
request of evening school funds for English and citizen- 
ship classes ($14,000 less than was asked last year)? 

What about the budget item for a director of adult 
education? Will that be wiped out, making reconsider- 
ation of the Starr appointment more difficult than ever? 

Strong liberal and trade union support of adult 
education is indicated as a necessity, not only for the 
sake of New York City, but for the sake of those 
upstate cities which take their cue from the metropolis, 
and the rest of the country, which always feels the 
impact of New York action. 

The long-term trend in education is toward more 
intensive use of school equipment, keeping~ buildings 
open not only up to 3 o’clock of a weekday afternoon, 

(Continued on Page Six) 


Law, Freedom, and Human COUction By SIDNEY HOOK 


[This is the second of a series of articles by Sidney 

Hook, the first of which appeared March 20. These 
articles on Power, Politics and History are selections 
from Mr. Hook’s forthcoming book published by John 
Day, The Hero in History.] 
HE understanding of history, like other forms of hu- 
man evaluation, has its fashions. They range all the 
way from the view that men are creatures of environment 
and circumstance to the view that everything is possible to 
them. Neither of these views can be sustained by evidence. 
In fact, they are usually so formulated that it is hard to 
know what would constitute evidence for them. Nonethe- 
less, they have important bearings on the way in which 
specific problems are approached. 

The ‘attitude that man’s future is already determined, 
that the shape of things to come is now settled and cannot 
be escaped, makes for a slighting of the concrete problems 
of choice that face us at every turn. On the other hand, 
the attitude that man can storm the heavens at any his- 
toric occasion, that all he needs is a good will or a strong 
one, leads to a disregard of the limiting conditions of 
intelligent action. 

Today the first of these general attitudes is very 
muth in evidence among the opinion makers of the 
westerh world. The wave of the future is described 
as a kind of predetermined fatality that not only will 
transform our economy but will destroy the last ref- 
uges of democratic culture.* The drift toward totali- 
tarian political controls is accepted or bemoaned as 
a natural consequence of the development of our econ- 
omy and as an inescapable consequence of total war. 
Those who scoffed at economic determinism during the 

heyday of capitalism are now become converts to its chiet 
dogma, namely, that the character of a given economic 
system can determine one, and only ene, polit eal and cul- 
tural pattern. Although they were able to conceive of 
capitalism in many political variants, socialism to them 
seems simply to be what Hiler and Stalin have made of it. 

Widespread attitudes and beliefs of this kind have their 
causes in the objective conditions of the times. But we 
wish to discuss not the causes of these ideas about history 
but their validity. What assumptions are involved, and are 


they true? 
O begin with, let us note that those who believe that 
the. future of human society is determined by law 
already Known set great store on our knowledge of these 


laws. It makes a difference, they insist, whether we know 
them or ignore them. Why? Because the knowledge of 
these laws gives us power to direct the future. But this 
admission means that a considerable area of social history 
the area affected by man’s knowledge or ignorance, 1s 
not determined by the original set of laws but by other 
laws that come into operation as a consequence of what 
we know, value, and do. As long as we grant, then, that 
knowledge makes a difference, we cannot really believe 
that the future <s fixed to : levree wheve here are 
alternatives 

What, after all, shall we understi 
whose iron sway supposed to determine our future? 
Roughly speaking, : } 
tion between classe of events which we dls 
relied on in solving a problem, overcoming 
or predicting the future. This covers, however, physical 
and biological laws, too 

Distinctive of hist 
events which they rela 
of hunian beings as members of organized social 
As members of social groups, the behavi rf 
is marked by ideals, habits, tradition 


luw in history is a determinate rel 





* “Like ‘ t , 
pelled by nfe er I 
helplessly drift fro e ¢ 
other.” Soro The Crisis of Our Ag 
1941. See Cultural and Social 





A similar myst \ , 
more influential works of Spengle and 7 

** Bentley, The Processes of Government, 

*** John Dewey, Logie: Theory of Inquiry, f 192) New 


York, 1939 


acting associated with the anthropological term “culture.” 
The subject matter, then, of historical laws always 
involves reference to the associated, interacting be- 
havior of human beings as members of a society or 
culture. This remains true even when we seek to ex- 
plain historical activity by reference to conditions and 
to events that are themselves controlled by physical 
laws, like the presence or absence of precious metals 
or oil in the soil, or the occurence of drought, floods, 
and earthquakes. 
hese physical conditions and events have great signifi- 
cance in history and social affairs, but not as physical 
elements. It is only in relation to some activity or interest 
of men that they assume significance. That is why the 
presence of coal and iron and oil in America explains noth- 
ing about the history and social life of the American 
Indians, and so much about the history and social life of 
the American setilers. “Gold in the ground is a ciphe. 
for a study of society so long as we are doing nothing and 
not tending to do anything in connection with it. Gold 
that does not exist is an important factor when we are 
in a turmoil of chasing for it.” 





HE subject matter of historical laws, since it coneerns 

the relations of groups of socially organized human 
beings to each other, involves reference to human behavior 
that can be often described by psychological laws. But 
these psychological laws alone can never explain historical 
or social evenis, 

For bistorical and social events are determind by the 
way human beings interact with the physical elements of 
Before we can have knowledge of his- 
tory and society we must have some prior knowledge of 
nature. Before we y that it was Brutus who slew 
Caesar, we must ui id something about the biology 
struments of death. 
social behavior of men, who 


their environment. 





of death and the physics of the ir 
The variable historic: 







rie id 

are subject to the same psychol laws, indicates that 
the latter cannot explain the fom Such laws are rele- 
vant in history only when they are taken together with 
physical and cultural conditions. “Let desires, skills, pur- 
poses, beliefs b t they will, wi happens is the prod- 
uct of the interracting intervention of physical conditions 
like soil, sea, ountains, climate, tools, and machines, in 
all their vast variety vith the human factor.” 

Having won the ght to consider social and historical 
laws as relatively autonomous, it remains to ask to what 


tS, 
pei: “ee ts st 
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The new menace. 


extent they are conditions of human action and to what 
extent they are modifiable by human acion. Let us con- 
sider a few typical situations. We present them as purely 
illustrative of the position to be developed. 

1. Suppose a political organization has before it a pro- 
posal to nominate a man of Catholic or Jewish faith for 
the office of President of the United States. It is objected 
that, although there are no constitutional bars to his elec- 
ion, the history of the country reveals a law of American 
political behavior that “dooms” him to defeat, despite the 
fact that in every other aspect he is an ideal candidate. 

This law states that “no Catholic or Jew can be 
successful in a race for he highest political office in 
the United States.” It is presented as an induction 
from experience and fortified by social and psycholog- 
ical generalizations about other aspects of the be- 
havior of American citizens, for instance, their relig- 
ious traditions and social prejudices. 

What is the character of such a “law’? Note that it 
does not rule out the election of a Catholic or Jew as 
something literally impossible. It asserts not the impos- 
sibility but the unlikelihood of such an election. Second, 
the law does not assert that every Protestant will vote 
against the candidate or that every non-Protestant will 
vote for him, or that any particular person will vote in 
this way rather than in that. It states that a sufficient 
number of Protestants will vote against the candidate 
solely on the grounds of his religious faith to insure his 
defeat. Third, it tells us something about patterns of dis- 
tribution in a series of human choices or decisions. And 
we know that human choices or decisions are “influence- 
able” in certain ways, that they may be changed and 
modified by changing the conditions under which they 
have developed. Fourth, its validity is restricted to a cer- 
tain historical domain. It would be false to apply it to 
the selection of presidents or prime ministers in countries 
like England, where the majority of the population is 
also of the Protestant faith. 


ERE we have a “law” which every realistic practi- 

tioner of politics must take into account. Nonetheless 
it would be foolish for those responsible for the nomina- 
tion to accept the law as binding, or even as a decisive 
guide to action in all cases. The candidate may be a na- 
tional military hero. His nomination may be pressed on 
the ground of another “law” that the American people 
are always grateful to successful military heroes and that 
they show their gratitude by electing them to office. 

Under the circumstances, we may believe that the sec- 
ond law will be fulfilled rather than the first. Whichever 
“law” is invoked, if our decision were based on it alone, 
we would be assuming that the future of the election is 
determined by fixed patterns of behavior that have oper- 
ated in the past. We would be assuming that our decision 
and the actions following from it made no appreciable 
difference to the outcome, that the future is determined 
by the past and not by the past together with the inter- 
vening present. In the situation considered, of course, the 
assumptions would be obviously mistaken. 

The law that “Catholics and Jews cannot be elected to 
the highest national office” may cease to be true as a result 
of changes introduced by our efforts to elect one. The 
more we know about the conditions under which the atti- 
tudes of people have been set, the more intelligently we 
Ci go about the task of changing them. If it happens 
that the country is involved in a war’ for the survival of 
ts democratic faith, we may go to the country with the 
demand for an expression of its sincerity in respect to its 
professed principles 

We rely on other laws when we do so, but it is we who 
give them an opportunity to come into operation by the 
changes in the physical, psychological, and social scene 
produced by our activities. 

We might discover, if our efforts are well organized 
ind if our political campaign is tied into a genuine educa- 
tional crusade for democracy, that the law “no Catholic 
or Jew can be President of the United States” holds no 

(Continued on Page Six) 
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| OPA Caught in Food Muddle as Packers, Canners Run Rationing 
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‘What's Happened to Adult Education? 


Behind the Case of Mark Starr 


‘Black Market’ Crisis Laid 


To Sqeeze on Independents 
By DAVID A. MUNRO 


ONLY the worried inner circle of Administration strategists knew 
of the breakdown last week on all sides of Government agen- 
cies affecting food, which precipitated the appointment of Chester 
C. Davis as America’s food czar. The nature of the tragic impasse 
was most clearly manifest in the confusion that ruled in post- 
Henderson OPA. 

Business interests were delighted that the “long-haired” 
contingent was thrown out along with Falstaffian Leon Hender- 
son. They talked of the introduction of “horse sense” into the 
OPA operation. But in truth they did not propose to correct 
the errors of OPA. They proposed only to change those regu- 
lations and policies which interfered with their profits. 

Looking back on the old or Henderson OPA, there is no doubt 
about its economic crisis as the giant monopoly interests which had 
a backdoor access to OPA through the standard arrangements pro- 
vided for such emergencies by the Democratic National Committee, 
upset real planning. The Big Business interests in food wanted an 
OPA as “reliable” and “trustworthy” as Harold Ickes had’ proved 
for the Major Oil companies. They got Prentiss M. Brown—and 
his alter ego Lou R. Maxon. 

* * * 


RENTISS BROWN is a politician and an ex-senator. It is his 

job to keep relations between OPA and the Congress sweet, as 
well as, with the help of ex-Senator Clyde L. Herring, to hammer 
the multifarious local organizations of OPA into a functioning 
vote-getting machine. 

The reins of the practical business activity of OPA have been in 
the hands of Lou Maxon—who for obvious reasons has preferred 
to remain in the background so far as the public was concerned. 
Maxon, like Prentiss Brown, is from Michigan. He is founder and 
chairman of the board of Maxon, Inc., one of the largest Detroit 
advertising agencies. His agency handles the H. J. Heinz Co. ac- 
count. Under him is a third Michigander, Daniel F. Gerber, vice- 
president and advertising manager of Gerber Products Co. of Fre- 
mont, Mich., makers of Gerber’s Baby Foods. Another midwestern 
sanner in OPA is Harold O. Sorensen, secretary of the Country 
Gardens Canning Co., of Gillette, Wisconsin. Together these men 
have been attempting to change the whole policy of OPA so that 
this agency will serve the 
wishes of the dominant com- Scandal 
bines in the food business. 








Naiurally the business in- 
terests, represented by Maxon 
and Gerber, are hardly as con- 
cerned with public or consumer 
interests as were the Hender- 
son crowd. The first attack of 
the Maxon contingent has been 
upon the grade labeling order 
of OPA. Grade labeling was 
made necessary by rationing 
and price ceilings. Obviously 
these controls become mean- 





S David Munro’s article on 
the scandalous loopholes in 
the Washington Rationing Ad- 
ministration was being set up 
in type this week, all hell broke 
ingless if there is no legal defi- loose. The “Grade-Labeling” 


“a dispute came to a crisis, and 
our Washington correspondent 
outlines that in his front-page 
dispatch. Lou R. Maxon, whose 
role Mr. Munro exposes here, 
is now the center of a fight 
in OPA. And the House is set- 
ting up a committee to investi- 
gate the whole mess. The point 
of it all is, as Mr. Munro has 


nition of what constitutes 
can” of peaches, or “a yard” of 
cotton sheeting, or “a pound” 
of butter. In fact, as has been 
widely suggested, there is rea- 
son to believe that the whole 
legal basis of rationing and 
price ceilings may be success- 
fully challenged if it is not 
buttressed by “standards of 
identity” to define what the been insisting in these pages 
official orders are talking about. in report after report on the 

But universal grade Jabel- U. S. War Economy, the in- 
ing. soon to be required under terests of the American people 
an OPA order recently put on are badly served in Home 
the books, is anathema to big Front Affairs by administra- 
tors whose first allegiance, by 
life-time training, is to Big 
Business Monopolies. No man 
can serve two masters! 


canners such as Del Monte and 
Heinz. Companies which go in 
for vast advertising, and there- 
fore exercise a “brand monop- 
oly” which enables them to 
force their full line of products upon retail outlets, generally have 
products considerably over-priced. They will undoubtedly no longer 
be able to enjoy such overpricing or such wide advertising if they 
are forced to adopt Government grade labels, which would mani- 
festly put a can of Heinz Grade B pork and beans on a par with 
a Grade B can of pork and beans by any other name. Naturally, 
Maxon and friends have attacked grade labeiing—without consider- 
ing how serious the lack of it would be to the whole OPA program. 
a * bal 











N the meat side, there is little indication that Maxon and 

friends will change the foolish and unrealistic rules which have 
mismanaged this industry. The big meat packers. in cooperation 
with OPA, have begun. an advertising campaign against “Black 
Markets.” 

But the truth is that the big packers have been “responsible” 
for the Black Markets. This “underground” traffic came into 
being because the OPA (read big packers) issued orders which 
made it no longer possible for independents to do business legally. 
The bootleg traffic was the result: though the personnel—the 
slaughterers, the truckers, the retailers—are the same men who 
operated the so-called legal traffic. In other words, the net effect 
of the OPA regulations was to force a certain per cent of the 
meat business to go bootleg and thus suffer public odium. But 
this business does not take care of public demands. There con- 
tinued to be and is to this day a plethora of meat in the dairy 
regions, where cattle are “barn-slaughtered,” as well as in the 
meat-producing regions of the Southwest. The regulations have 
taken the incentive for such commodities to move into the markets 
where they were desperately needed, and they also erased the 
legality of such traffic. 

The victims of these policies have been consumers, small re- 
tailers, wholesalers and small packers. The beneficiaries have been 
the giant packers and their friends in polities. 

These facts are spotlighted in a statement issued by New York 
meat wholesalers charging that the meat packer—and in the New 
York case the Wilson & Co.—were squeezing out independents. 

Naturally, neither Prentiss Brown, the politician, nor Lou 
Maxon, the advertising man, is interested in restoring any of the 
key commodities to a freer flow of commerce. As this is written 
they are taking desperate measures to feed the citizenry in big cit- 
ies of the East. But, when these palliatives have smoothed down the 
crisis, OPA may be expected to put the old restrictions right back 
where they were. ° 

Similarly the new OPA, like the old OPA, will continue to keep 
sugar on rationing. There is so much sugar that its excess may 
rationing will come in 
It will again pre- 
vent, by an excess of red tape, a high per cent of home-canning. 
Naturally, Heinz. Del Monte, Gerber and perhaps even the giant 
chain stores can see eye to eye on this. 

On the industry side, Maxon, Gerber et al have been backed 
up by an institution known as the Food Industry War Council, 
headed by Clarence Francis, president of General Foods, The first 
and most active side of their program is to resci the grade-label- 
ing order. Their next worry is that the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation will order a so-called “cross-hauling” ban. Such a ban 


would force the consumed to buy the coffee roasted in his region, 


the beans packed in his region, ete. Such a ban has already been 


precipitate a political crisis in Cuba, but 
handy when the canning season comes around. 





partly enforced upon the brewing industry. Bui the economics of 
the market place would undoubtedly prevent cross-hauling with- 


ling were allowed to stand. 





out added compulsion if grade-labe 
Naturally this new commercial slant for OUA is being sup- 
all quite pretty and even poetic 
which serves to keep the press 


ported by a flood of advertising 
ads of an “institutional” characte 
favorable. It reminds publishers who it 1s that pays their bills. 

This w.~ the background, exclusive of the farm situation, when 
President Roosevelt suddenly appointed Davis as food ezar last 
week. Chester Davis will naturally have to change the Brown- 
Maxon policies of politico-economie appeasement. It is folly to 
expect votes or cheers from citizens who don’t eat so good. 
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An Eden-Mme. Chiang Debate 

HE Hon. Anthony Eden has arrived in this 

country, and I will grant that he has added 
considerably to the make-up of our front pages. 
The gentleman is considerably more photogenic 
than most of his colleagues, and now that our 
charming Chinese guest is leaving us, we need 
him. It is a pity that she is going, for I could 
not imagine a more agreeable evening than 
one spent listening to a debate between His 
Majesty’s Secretary of Foreign Affairs and the 
wife of China’s Commander-in-Chief. I would 
also love to see the way in which that nimble- 
witted lady would dispose of some of the argu- 
ments with which His Majesty’s Secretary of 
Foreign Affairs would be obliged to bolster up 
the Allied plans for the spirit of that brave 
new world which is:to be distilled out of essence 
of Atlantic Charter and balsam of Four Free- 
doms. It would be another Lincoln-Douglas 
debate, and I am afraid that I would not put 
my money on His Majesty’s Secretary of 
Foreign Affairs. By the way, oughtn’t it to be 
“First Secretary”? I have an idea that it ought 
to be, but they won’t let me get up for a few 
weeks yet, and so | apologize if it is wrong. 

No, I would not envy Mr. Eden at all, for he 
seems a bright fellow and an honest man, and 
these are days that must try the souls of honest 
men. For they must fight the good fight with- 
out exactly knowing what the good fight is. 

The Nazis are much better off in that respect 
than the Allies. They are fighting the bad fight. 
They know it but they don’t give a damn. As 
long as they win, they don’t care what anybody 
says of their cause or of the means they are 
employing to achieve their ends. They have sold 
out, so what? Should the Devil come out on 
top, then he for a change would be God, and 
though that would make black white and white 
black, what of it, since nobody would know 
any better? 

But the Allies, though they are no _—, 
now know better. They may have made mi! 
takes in the past—dreadful mistakes—but there 
was always some one among them who would 
get up and tell them so, and in the end, curi- 
ously enough, those Prophets of Doom were 
listened to and the wrong was undone to the 
extent that any wrong in this world can ever 
be undone. 

This is said by someone who was brought up 
in the, best traditions of twisting the British 
lion’s tail and who even now is sometimes 
tempted to indulge in that popular ancestral 
pastime. But he has learned better. And he 
has even come to the conclusion that of the 
two great Nations, England, by and large, has 
the better record for saying: “Sorry, but we are 
afraid that we made a mistake and now let 
us see what we can do to straighten this mat- 
ter out.” 











A Raw Carrot for Gandhi 
I REALIZE that this confession will be fol- 
lowed by a howl of derision from those who 
love their little Hindus. Well, I don’t love my 
little Hindus. I can’t love any group of people 
who are auite so hopelessly self-satisfied with 
their own fatuiiy, so arrogant in their loudly 
professed humility, so shamefuily cruel towards 


their less fortunate brethren as your nastily 
grinning Hindus of the Gandhi class. And when 
people ask me to weep with them about their 
sainted Gandhi, I say: “A raw carrot for that 
selfish old man. Show me one untouchable he 
has ever touched and I will go on a week’s 


hunger strike (it would be good for my figure, 
anyway), but don’t disturb my now 
quiet heart by bringing him up.” 


reasonably 











However, I was talking about Anthony Eden 
and not about the great Mahatma, and so here 
we continue with His Majesty’s First Secretary 
(yes, I think that is correct) of Foreign Affairs. 
I don’t envy him, for he surely has chosen him- 
self some job! He had apparently come to talk 
over the “situation of the future,” to bestow a 
pleasant name upon what is really the after- 
the-war-mess. And come to the one 
country in the world which as a whole is totally 
ignorant of the changes which have come over 
the world at large. 

When an otherwise bright girl like Clare Luce 
(but lay off the wise-cracks, my dear Repre- 
sentative, for whosoever in public life shall avail 
himself of the will perish by it!) 
ean be guilty of such an absurdity as warni 
the people of the United States against the 
common perils of Socialism and Fascism, it 
proves that she just has not the faintest notion 
of what has happened to the world 

I don’t know whether Mr. Eden keeps a diary. 
If he does, I want to live long enough to read it. 
For I would like to see whether his conclusions 
coincide with some of mine. I have been enjoy- 
ing a few weeks of enforced rest and | 
had time to catch up with a little thinking. I 
have come to feel a profound gratitude towards 


he has 


wise-crack 





have 


those poor kids who are losing life and limb in a 


most sublime and casual way because the stage 
i 





for their activities had not been prepared in 
the right psychological way before they were 
sent out to storm the shores of the Africa 
continent and were obliged to wade through 
the mire of such hell-holes as New Guinea 
Those boys made it possible for me to go 


through this iliness with that feeling of per- 
sonal safety now no longer shared by any othe 
group of people in any ether part of the world 
I kept away from any contemplations upon such 
unsavory subjects as Ham Fish or John Lewis. 
It will take a stronger heart than mine happens 
let myself go upon 


to be just now before I can let 
the subject of those enemies Republic 


of the 





who are directly responsible for the calamities 








that have befallen many of the youngsters I 
knew and loved. But 1 could devote some of 
my leisure moments (twenty-four hours a day 
with time out for unrefreshing cat-naps) to the 
problem that seems to agitate most of tl 

people who realize that we have by no means 
as yet won this war, which (should it turn out 


the wrong way) would destroy our liberty for 
centuries to come, the puzzle of the 

country on earth, which at the present moment 
resembles a battleship without a rudder because 


jit has no definite foreign policy. 


mightiest 


“Van Loon’s Diary” 
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The “Nice Men" of Diplomacy 
OT that we have ever paid very much atten- 
tion to our foreign policy. It seemed un- 
American to do so. We felt about it the way the 
people of the thirties and forties of the last 


century felt about our military academy. We 
could do perfectly well without a_ military 
academy. We were the biggest, goddamnedest 


country in the world. We could lick any one. 
Military discipline was undemocratic and we 
should not waste any of our valuable time train- 
ing a lot of professional military snobs who 
were no better than the strategic geniuses who 
would arise from nowhere in particular the 
moment they were needed. And all during that 
half a century there was a popular agitation 
against West Point which, if it had been success- 
ful, would have made the Civil War last twelve 
years instead of four. 

I am under the impression that if any prospec- 
tive Ph.D. ever should decide to devote his thesis 
to this subject, he would come to the conclusion 
that a majority of all Americans, and ever since 
the beginning of our independent history, have 
felt the same way about our foreign service. 

They associated it with all they most deeply 
disliked, both in the lives of foreign nations and 
in the life of the Republic. It had to do with 
people endowed with fanciful names and pre- 
posterous titles and absurd uniforms and with 
Wives who sported diamond dog-collars and with 
bright young men, who served delicate little 
sandwiches at strange social rituals conducted 
in outlandish languages. No work fit for a real 
he-man who might be running a factory or shape 
the destinies of an up-and-coming 
change. 

And as a result, that kind of work had been 
left to perfectly nice young men who for one 
reason or another had not fitted into the accepted 
pattern of our domestic existence. Many of 
those young men had been devoted patriots 
within the rather restricted limits of their own 
views of the Good Life. They had often given 
up a pleasant and comfortable career at home 
for the discomfort of several far-famed capitals 
which I shall be too polite to mention. They 
had been far less addicted to snobbishness than 
the Big Shots who had become Excellencies by 
reason of the fifty or hundred thousand dollars 
with which they had fortified the treasuries of 
either the Republican or Demecratic 
And they had taken their training 
They had learned their craft according to all 
the best available text-books. But they suffered 
from that general affliction which has so often 
undone the best of our intentions in our dealings 
with foreign problems and foreign nations. They 
were hopelessly naive, 

And there you have the nigger in ow 
matic wood-pile—oun 
The word naive, so Brother Webster informs me, 
means that some one is “philosophically and in- 
tellectually uninstructed unsophisticated 
characterized by unconventional r 
artlessness.” I think that therein lies the loudly 
bewailed weakness of our f 
our Department of State. 

The Venerable Bede 
that branch of our government 
integrity and charm and he bears an 
decency and greatly 
him to the hearts of his fellow-countrymen. But 
he is artless—he 
thrown him into an arena filled 


stock ex- 


parties 


seriously. 


diplo- 


hopeless sense of naivité. 


simplic 





reign policies and 


who is at the head of 
is a gentleman of 
aura of 
endears 


goodness W hich 


ith t ryan] 
IS witnout gulle 


with the w 


-and fate has 
rldjs 
hyenas al 
honorable 


foulest collection of sharp-minded 
panthers. I 
statesmen and 
Axis people. These had come up the hard way. 
7 even 


refer of course to the 


diplomats of our enemies, the 


hey had because they were 
quicker witted and less scrupulous than the rest 
of the 
devouring the 
their own diplomatic services of the days when 
a foreign minister might be a gentleman sent 
abroad to lie for his country but who, even at 
his most would les 
of the game, as our better-class gangsters used 
te do during the heyday of their i 
opulence. 


come up 


which had just succeeded in 


remnants of 


wolf-pack 


more respectable 


observe the rule 


mendacious, 


glory and 


Naive Michiavellians 
| THINK that more by 

I have hit the hammer on the nail. 
nothing deep or mysterious about our State De- 
partment, There is nothing Machiavellian about 
our diplomats. Indeed, I 
of them has ever very seriously read that cleve1 
Florentine who 
nown because he said in public what everybody 
knew in private—that diplomacy as it used to 
be practiced nasty a business as the 
world had ever seen and that there was only 
one way in which to get the better of one’s op- 
twice as crafty and cunning 


luck than by wisdom 


There is 


wonder whether any 


statesman, gained his sad re- 


Was as 





ponent—by being 
as the other fellow, 
you ate him first 
Our naivité as a national characteristic is un- 
doubtedly one of the virtt 


who would eat you unless 





which will endear 





us most cf all in the eyes of Almighty God. But 
when the Devil is on the point of taking ove 
the business of running the world (if only pro 


Hla chance 






tem.) then the saint to survive 


I may be wrong 
what it is worth. We 
of those boys at the 
seas as we can. And 
ment goes after a g 
itself of 
out-smart any ¢c 
ness that may be nec 
of the public danger 
its safety. 
We might—fcr the moment at least—go to 
the Police t and as} p 


nstitution to teach us a few things 














Part of the vast French fleet solve 
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The Repeal of Cremieux — French 
Reaction Hits Jews toFight FreeRepublic 


French Protestant Minister in North Africa foi 


By JOHN A. F. MAYNARD 


a decade, now in this country. 


T IS a well-known fact that whenever the enemies of democracy want to strike a blow, they pick on the Jews first. When these 
enemies of democracy retreat, they strike at the Jew last. That is what happened in North Africa when the citizenship of 
Algerian Jews, abrogated by the Vichy government in one of its first decrees, was abrogated again by General Giraud just 
before he officially renounced Vichy in full. 
Today the question of the citizenship of Algerian Jews has become the realistic test of the survival of French democratic 
ideals expressed by the French Revolution in the Declaration of the Rights of Man in 1789, and the logical consequences of the 
principles of equality of political rights granted to French Jews by the “Assemblée Constituante” in 1791. 
Before the fall of the Second French Empire in 1870, the granting of civic rights to Algerian Jews was just a matter of 
a few years. It was a legal and not a political problem. French magistrates had to administer law according to a most complex 


system. The “Code Napoleon” ruled the French, 
the Malekite legislation ruled the Mohammed- 
ans, the rabbinical law was for the Jews. The 
latter dwelt mostly in cities; problems of inherit- 
ance and questions of real-estate had become 
difficult with the development of the colony. 
The judges were often embarassed; they wanted 
a more homogeneous legislation. 

The Algerian Jews, even when religiously 
minded, were eager to accept civil assimilation 
te other Frenchmen, They were happy under 
French rule. They had never rebelled against it. 

No one would have thought that the Algerian 
Jews, when given the status of Frenchmen 
under civil law, by abandonment of the rab- 
binical perscnal status, should be denied civic 
equality. 

The collapse of the French Empire on Sep- 
tember 2, 1870, brought about a hurried decision 
in the case of the Algerian Jews. A government 
of Naticnal Defense was formed. Among its 
leaders were Gambetta and Isaac Cremieux. 
Cremieux, who was Minister of Justice in 1848, 
would not consider the naturalization of Al- 
gerian Jews, because “they were not ready for 
that step,” signed with Gambetta on October 24, 
1870, a decree granting this nationality. 

* * * 

HE Algerian Jews would have voted with the 

rest of France for the Emperor if they had 
been naturalized by him, as wus expected. They 
showed the same spirit of gratefulness by 
voting for the Republic ever since. This is the 
main reason why French reactionaries have 
chosen them as objects of their special hatred. 

Said M. Vuillermoz, the late mayor and deputy 
of Algiers, before the parliamentary commission 
of the French Chamber of Deputies years after- 
wards investigating the question: “Th 
would not have been 
willing to vote on the 

Re publican 


de cree 
of naturalization so criti- 
cized if the Jews had been 
side of the adversaries of institu- 
tions.” 

No doubt in 1870 a large number of Algerian 
Jews were not quite French in their outlook. 
But they have all become so that date. 
During the first World War, they formed a large 
proportion of the crack regiments of Zouaves. 
ied on the field of battle. 
were decorated for valcr. These neo-Frenchmen 
are now the third generation born as French 
citizens. They do not claim to be better than 
other Frenchmen. It is a well-known fact that 
} There has 


accusation of “cowardice” 


since 


Thousands 





Thousands « 


they are as good as the others 


never been any 
levelled at them as a group by anyone. 

They are very much like Southern Frenchmen. 
with the Algerian 
which is 
Frenchmen speak 
aloof from the 


French accent. 


have a 


They speak 
They also 


language 


second 





Arabic, but many non-Jewi 
Arabic as well. They have kept 





“fringe” movements in Algeria, which organized 
“anti-Semites” at the end of the nineteenth 
vy, “cagoulards” a few years ago, and 





National 


»vil days of collaboration. 


so-called Revolution in 





ollcwers ot 


¢ * 
6 ponte the term anti-Semite is rather absurd 
ince there are many Arabs in Algeria, 
they, of are Semites par excellence, 
Moslems of 1 
lo not love the Jews, but unless 
agitators they do not hate them. As a matter 
of fact, they hate the Christians far more than 

they dislike the Jews 


and 
The 


serbers 






ria, whether Arab or 


( aroused by 








is under 


agent. 


office 
hance, 


man 


tion scandals. 





in North Africa for many years. 


Much has been handed to the American 
press recently about anti-Jewish sentiment 
among the Arabs and Berbers of North 
Africa, and especially about a rebellion in 
1871, which, it is said was “caused by the 
Cremieux decree.” This propaganda ma- 
terial is worthless and untrue. The re- 
bellion of 1871 began as early as Septem- 
‘ber, 1870. Its causes were the same as all 
Arab rebellions before, and since, namely 
the desire of revenge of the vanquished, 
and more especially the Moslem point of 
view that the European is “an ungodly 
misecreant” whose place should be not as 
a ruler, but as a despised subject of the 
believers. 

The immediate causes of the 1871 rebellion 
were the bankruptcy of the bachaga Mokrani, 
the return of the son of Abd-el-Kader, the re- 
placement of the military by civil government 
in North Algeria, the dissatisfaction of feudal 
Arab Chiefs who now feared for their privileges 
maintained by the French Imperial regime, and 
mostly the defeat of the French armies, in the 
war against Germany. One cther cause was the 
application of the jury system to Algeria. The 
cause of the spread of the was the 
blundering of a certain French general. 

There is no mention of the Jews in the 
manifestoes of the son of Abd-el-Kader, or 
in the letters of Mokrani. There is no 
reference to them in the popular Berber 
songs of the day. The prefect of Con- 
stantine examined all the prisoners and wit- 
nesses at the long trial of the rebels. They 
unanimously declared that the Cremieux 
decree had nothing to do with the re- 
bellion. 

The only anti-Jewish items are found in cir- 


rebellion 


culars issued by German agents who tried to 


arouse the tribes against France. 


General Lallemand Algeria bette: 
than any one else at that time declares that the 
decree had nothing to do with the 
This was the opinion of the 
elected 


who knew 


Cremieux 
state of affairs. 
French electorate in general, since it 
Cremieux as deputy of Algiers in 1871. 

Anti-Jewish agitation among the Moslems has 


today by and large the same German source. 


Nogues is in bad grace. 

lin, ex-Croix-de-Feu leader. 
fire for 
dealing with Pierre Fland- 
in, notorious 
In Giraud’s admin- 
istration, Jacques Lemaigre- 
Dubreuil, reactionary front- 
for French fi- 
has been 
from duties after specula- 


Now the spotlight has 
been turned on the repeal 
of the Cremieux decrees 
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HE power of a vigilant, critical public opinion has been demonstrated once again as re- 
action in the North African spotlight begins to squirm. 
others have been dropped. 


Bergeret, Yves Chatel and 
In DeGaulle’s entourage, Charles Val- 


secret- 


German 


“excused” 





which de prives Algerian 
Jews of citizenship and long-established civic rights. It was an act which violated both the 
letter and the spirit of the laws of the Republic. The State Department has explained that 
inasmuch as the war has suspended all civic rights in Algeria, there is no difference. 
A different point of view is here presented by Dr. John A. F. Maynard, who has lived 


rill (UUVDUALOUNUULHOUUNDOAUANUOEUOOU¢HOAGEUOULIOROULUQQUOOULGQOUOOUS0ORCUOEOULOOOEUU SOUL SORE UUOAARUUUUOUONEUEE APROPOS ADAGE 


Among the French it is found among enemies 
of a democratic regime, whose power, fortun- 
ately, is waning fast, as the State prisons re- 
lease one by one the true anti-fascists and allies. 

But their parting shot abrogating the Crem- 
ieux decree is a absurd as it is unjust. It pre- 
sents the jurists of the North African govern- 
ment with the toughest legal problems they have 
to handle. 

Keeping the Algerian Jews disfranchised 
is the last hope of the fascist die-hards. 
There are not many Frenchmen of French 
ancestry in some parts of Algeria. I lived 
in a little community where out of forty 
voters, only one was of pure French 
parentage. The others were of Spanish, 
Maltese, Italian or Algerian Jewish an- 
cestry. Now the majority of voters there 
will probably be fascist. 

Wealthy landowners and _ industrialists in 
Algeria are antidemocratic. The people of 
recent Italian and Spanish ancestry have natur- 
ally been subjected to fascist propaganda from 
the old country. In many cases the Jewish vote 
would save democratic institutions. This is the 
real reason why the Algerian Jew, often more 
I'rench than his enemies, is now deprived of 
the vote. 

There is a bare chance that the repub- 
lican majority of 1936 will become a mi- 
nority, as some inspired propaganda has 
already claimed in dispatches from North 
Africa. The anti-democrats want that chance. 

It is now or never. 

The anti-Jewish statements made to the press 
have been too often insincere. The Moslems do 
not care to become French, because they do not 
want to come under the French civil law. Aec- 
cepting that law is to them a sacrilege, and it 
is also a foolish act. Why should they give up 
their privileges as males? Why accept to serve 
in the French army as Frenchmen and eat pork, 
and impure meat slaughtered without the name 
of Allah?... 

It is just political pretence to claim that the 
case of the Jew. and the Moslem is similar. The 
Arab and the Berber do not care for French 
citizenship. The Algerian Jews wanted it for 

(Continued on Page Seven) 


Report From Canada —’Beveridge’ Plan 
Tabled, Monopolies Grab Gov’t Plants 


By A. R. ANDRAS 
OTTAW A.—Headlining Canadian newspapers 
! important 


tabled in the 


for several days were two social 
House 


Canadian equivalent 


security reports that wert 


of Commons. One was the 














ot the Beveridge Report—the Marsh report; the 
other a scheme of national health insurance. 
The Marsh report cn social security is a 
comprehensive scheme which, if enacted, would 
provide Canadians with basic protection against 
dire want. Very briefly, it comprises the follow- 
( dr s allowances; increased unemploy- 
t insurance benefit; iployment assistance 
to uninsured persons; free medical care for all 
citizens; sickness benefits; maternity benefits fo: 
employed women; liberalized old age pensions 
for those at present receiving them on a non- 
contributory Dasis; contributory old age pension 
55; disability pensions for 


pensions for widows; 
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sport points cut very rightly that social insur- 
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ged by the Allies. 


the national rather than an added cost 
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income 
e community. 
In a public statement on the 
leader M. J. Coldwell stated: 
“The report deals only 
curity These 
sidered intelligently apart from the general 
social structure. The success 
must depend upon the 
roduction and a high 
riously, this result can- 
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report, 
with social se- 
proposals. cannot be con- 
economic and 
of such policies 
national income. 
not be attained 











and financial institutions at the mercy 
so-called private initiative. It can be 
tained only through our willingness to pl: 





to satisfy human need 


wealth by 


our economic life 


1 uecumulation of 


instead of the 
privileged persons or corporations. 


HE Shipshaw power project has now 

acquired all the earmarks of a first-rate 
political seandal. The story of how Alumi- 
num Ltd. had acquired this gigantic utility 
first broke in the American press. It seemed 
at first that the project had been financed 
by the American government. This, how- 
ever, was formally denied by the Minister 
of Munitions and Supply in the House of 
Commons in a statement on the subject. 
Instead, the Canadian government had al- 
lowed Aluminum Ltd. to write off within 
a comparatively short time as a_ special 
is 7 











depreciation $154,500,000, or 60 per cent of 
the total outlay. 
In other words the company—actually domi- 
nated by the American Aluminum trust—will in 
a few years own one of the largest power plants 
in the with the government’s compli- 
ments and at the people’s expense. 
There are at least two conclusi 
now be drawn from this. 
company has taken advant 
further its already ext 


over 





world 


ns that may 

One is that the 
age of the war to 
nsive monopoly control 
f Canada. 


areas ol 








power in large central 








The second is that the government has yielded 
all the way to the company’s pressure in this 
respect and has placed future industrial develop- 





ments in this region at the mercy of this octopus 
y’s shares, by the way, 
are market; preferred shares 
are at a premium. T 1e indication of the 


good thing being made out of the war by Alcoa’s 
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The compan 





corporation. 


pooming on tne 
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Canadian subsidiary 

The Departmer f Labe 1as at long last 
ssued figures on trade union membership for 
1941. The are h 1 for any previous 





he end of 1941 total 


th member- 
ship stood at over 461,000, an increase 


over 1940 





of ove 96,000. Some provisional figures for 
1942 indicate 0,000 is a reasonable esti- 
nate for that year. These figures may seem 


‘ayune to Americans but they must be put 
alongside of a total ng class of about 
teachers, ete. 


inorganized is 


3,000,000, including civ ser 
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posals (sponsored by 


feat in Manitoba. 

ng the question of 

t of its own. Quebec 
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t Although the federal 
government could pass national legislation for 








the duration of the war at least, it has con- 
sistently refused to do so 
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Gloucester, distorted of body and 
soul, after having brought victory 
to the house of York by slaying 
the Lancastrian, Henry VI, in his 
mad ambition kills his brothers, 
George of Clarence, Edward IV— 
not to mention his wife (widow 
of Henry’s son), the two young 
princes in the tower, and a score 
of nobles more—before Henry of 


We know that it all happened, 
comfortably, five centuries back. 
But it’s a little hard to see why 
it is brought to life. A ranting 
role, without inner conflict, the 
gnash of character and the actor’s 
test; a part for a melodrama star 
of the ’90’s, not for a player of 
today. Macbeth might give us a 


sample of George Coulouris’ range; Theatre. 


Above is a scene from the long running 
In the usual order 


Richmond (son of a Lancaster, 

later marrying a York), kills 

Richard, unites the feuding houses, neuf), 
and as Henry VII brings the dramatic 


peace and prosperity of the Tu- 
dors to England. It was in this 


Richard gives way to Buckingham 
(well performed by Philip Bour- 
the one human figure of - an 


ianeeisiols ‘ersk Offers Ballet Theatre 
tor Spring Season 


moment and 
in the play. (It will be interesting 
to observe the Catholic University 


movement 





Tudor peace that Shakespeare presentation, in Washington, D. 
began to write. C., of Victoria Kuhn’s “The King 

Richard, being a villain with Is Dead,” which pictures Richard S. Hurok’s spring season of 
no redeeming traits and but the III as much more understandably ballet is now being held at the 
slightest breath of psychological human.) : 
justification for his misdeeds. is Metropolitan Opera House for 
a man difficult to make not sym- ROXY HOLDS MUSICAL the better part of four weeks, 


pathetic but even credible. George “Hello, Frisco, Hello,” new 20th from April 1 to May 2, when two 
Coulouris prefers rather to em- Century-Fox Technicolor musical new productions and a number of 
phasize the heavy horror thai starring Alice Faye, John Payne, revivals will be introduced and 
hangs over England. For that Jack Oakie and Lynn Bari, is five guest artists will participate 


reason he borrows from the last 
act of “King Henry VI” the scene 
in which Gloucester murders 
Henry; but for that reason it is 
hard to understand why he omits 
the Duchess of York, mother of 
Richard and his brothers that 


The 
for a 


being held for a second week at in 
the Roxy Theatre. 

The new Roxy stage show head- 
lining Chico Marx and his new 
orchestra, and Marion Hutton and 
Modernaires, 

second week. 


the schedule of twenty-nine 
performances. The engagement 
will be devoted exclusively to the 
Ballet Theatre now concluding a 
five month’s tour of major cities 
from coast to coast. 

Listed for its world premiere is 


also remains 





Erlich-Alter 


~~ (Continued from | Page Two) 
miss the questions and the fears stirring in the 
minds of millions of workers all over the world 
who know the record of Alter and Erlich. Their 
questions, their fears, must be answered if 
world labor unity is to be won... 
The Russian workers in the past have often 


joined with us in protesting injustices ‘and 
persecutions in our own country. We have 
welcomed such demonstrations—in the case 


of Mooney and Billings, and of Sacco and Van- 
zetti. We ask them to see our protest tonight 
in a similar light—as a gesture, not of hostility 
to Soviet labor, but of concern for the future 
of world labor organization. .. . 

It is my considered opinion that the activities 
of the Communist party in this country, with 
its savage villification of all who refuse to fol- 
low the party line, with its sudden reversals of 
policy and its ideological twists and turns, with 


its totalitarian habits of mind and ways of 
action, remains a major barrier to true Amer- 
ican-Russian understanding. As long as the 


Soviet government lives in the delusion that the 
Communist party represents American workers, 
it cannot conceivably appreciate the problems 
that divide the workers of our countries. 


Abraham Cahan, Editor-in-Chief of the 

Jewish Daily Forward: 

I knew Erlich and Alter well. They were 
sincerely and enthusiastically devoted to the 
welfare and honor of the Jewish masses whose 
guides and champions they were in the course 
of many years. 

Now the Soviet government would have 
us believe that these well-beloved leaders have 
betrayed their followers, cooperating with the 
man who made it the ideal of his life to slaugh- 
ter every Jewish man, woman, and child in 
Europe to begin with, an imputation which so 
far as Erlich and Alter were concerned, is 
absurd and scandalous as it is hypocritical. 


as 


Adolph Held, Chairman of the 
Jewish Labor Committee: 


I knew Erlich and Alter well. The Jewish 
labor movement knew them well. We worked 


together in aiding the hungry people of Poland 
and in spurring the fight on Hitlerism. The 
vilest indignity is not the murder of these twe 
men. It is the foul attempt to link them with 
the Nazis. Hitler has said in his instructions 
on propaganda: “Tell a lie, but tell it big 
enough and often enough and people will be 
overwhelmed by the enormity of it, and per- 
haps even pushed to belief.” A leaf of that 
text is used by the Communists here. 


Report from Canda 


(Continued from Page Five) 
VERSHADOWING most other 
Parliament during March were the budget 

and social security. The budget (to make them 
in their chronological order) served to confirm 
the view that a general election is fairly im- 
minent. The Minister of Finance introduced no 
startling changes; the budget is merely an ex- 
tension of previous policy. Pay-as-you-go income 
taxation, partially in effect last year, has now 
been fully developed. Income tax for 1943 will 
now be paid wholly in 1943 out of 1943 income. 
Unpaid 1942 taxes have forgiven by the 
amount of 50 per c« Invest- 


issues in 


been 
nt on earned income. 


ment income above $3,000 during 1942 remains 
fully taxable. The net result is that, without 
raising the tax rate, tax payers’ obligations 
during 1943 have been raised by about 1244 per 
cent. 

The worst feature about the budget is th« 
fact that nearly half of the more than four 


billion dollars required will have to be borrowed 
The government will try 
possible from the pu 
time reduce consumer 
inflaiion. What it 


iz will have t 


to borrow as much as 
this would at the 
spending 


g@ and 
get f 


borrow from the 


blic; same 

» 
off 
the public 


definite 


Stave 
cannot rom 


Danks 


inflationary. The increased income tax payments 
may have an adverse effect on voluntary pu 
chases 0 é avings bonds and certificate 
A new Victory Loan will be floated shortly whic} 
will prove disprove this supposition. The 
fact is, however, that there was a considerabl 
degree of bond redemption after previous loans 
High pressure salesmanship simply boc ! 
anged. 

In the debate on the budget, the C.C.F. hewed 
consistently to its line of an all-out war effort 
through equality of sacrifice and conseription of 


wealth 


Law and Freedom 
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more than the “law” which previously had been regarded 
as just as valid, viz., “no President can be elected to more 
than two terms of office.” We have not abolished the law, 
but as a result of our action in changing the conditions 
we have rendered in nugatory. The extent to which our 
intervention in the present will affect the future outcome, 
when this is projected as a simple induction from the past, 
is a matter of degree. In some affairs the future may be 
accurately predicted with little concern over what we can 


do about it. In other affairs what we do or leave undone 
may have more determining significance than any other 
known factor. 

2. ONSIDER another rather different situation. Sup- 


pose we were trying to foretell who the next Pope 
of the Catholic Chureh will We would have to take 
note of at least the following “taws”: (a) “No Protestant 
or Jew could be Pope.” (b) “No Catholic woman could be 
Pope.” (c) “Whoever the Pope was, he would be an Italian 
Cardinal.” None of these laws is certain, but the first is 
more binding on our prediction than the second, the sec- 
ond more than the third. By this we mean that the chances 
of electing a non-Italian Catholic man Pope would 
be much better than the chances of electing a Catholie 
woman, and as small as the chances of doing the latter, 
they would be better than the chances of electing a Prot- 
Jew. 


be. 











as 


estant or 
The reasons are obvious. For the first law to be violated 
or to cease operating would practically require the entire 
transformation of the nature of the Church organization 
and the abandonment of basic theological doctrines. This 
would be tantamount to virtual dissolution of the Church. 
At the present time this organization is growing in 
power. The pressures against which it had to contend 
in the past are diminishing in intensity, while its own 
influence on public affairs is growing. Further, with- 
out hostile pressure or opposition those who control a 
successful organization that serves their interests 
effectively never liquidate it, or even profoundly 
modify the doctrines that have been useful to it. 
The second law is less binding than the first 
if it ceased holding it would not require basie organiza- 
tional changes but primarily changes in theological doc- 


because 


trine. No longer could the doctrine be accepted that 
women are a negative element to Holy Orders. And 
theolegical changes, as church history eloquently shows, 


are always easier to make than organizational revolutions. 
But so far as the calculable future goes, both of these 
laws are binding upon our prediction. It is extremely 
improbable that anything that could now be done would 
lead to their abrogation. 

The third law, however, has a different status 
as the possibility of modifying it is concerned. In the 
past there have been non-Italian Popes. In the last few 
centuries we know that Popes have been Italian primarily 
because of the pressure of the Italian hierarchy. It is easy 
to see the complications that might ensue if an alien, a 
citizen of a foreign country with personal and social ties 
occupy the Holy See and exercise the 


insofar 


abroad, were to 


very real power that a Pope can employ in the internal 
affairs of Italy. 
Nonetheless, if Catholic sentiment were organized 


against existing Italian Fascism, and if the defeat of 
Italian Fascism were followed by a progressive and demo- 
cratic regime, the next Pope might well be non-Italian. 
Out of intelligent self-interest the Catholic 
countries other than lialy, encouraged by 
ernments, might bring 
of Cardinals. Together 
Fascist Italian 
might result in 


hierarchies in 
their 


on 


own gOov- 
to beat the College 
moral pressure of anti- 
Italian Cardinals, this 
election of a non-Italian Pope. Eve 
this direction were doubtful, 
not be 


concluded, } 


influences 
with the 
Catholics on the 
the 
activity in 
success would 


[To he 


if the outcome of 
the ch 
favorable. 


The Starr Case 
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ances of 


overwhelmingly u 


but all day, seven days a week, not only for children, 
but for the whole community. 

That’s the long-term trend, and the next item on the 
Rapp-Coudert committee investigation calendar will be 


development of adult education in this State, but there 





is no reason why everything should be allowed to 
collapse meanwhile. 

Just a few words on what genuinely modern pro 

gram of adult education might include 

it should certainly provide the tools of information 
and derstanding needed for active participation in 
democratic life. 

It should aim to improve living habits, in housing 
homemaking and health, particularly in health, since 
surveys indicate fully a quarter of a million perso 
are ill in bed in the metropolis every day 

it should broaden activities for enjovment of leisure 
and personal expression, in hobbies, arts nd othe 
non-vocational skills. 

It should offer cultural opportunities for the more 
imbitious adults 

isn’t program like thi vorth flighting for 





“Unele Harry” at the Hudson 


from left to right can be seen 
Eva Le Gallienne, Joseph Schildkraut and Adelaide Klein. 


Antony Tudor’s most ambitious 
undertaking, a ballet version of 
the Shakespearian classic ‘Romeo 


and Juliet” which has been in 
preparation for nearly a year. 
The musical score has been ar- 


ranged by Antal Dorati upon a 
number of pieces by the English 
composer Frederick Delius. An 
Elizabethan stage setting has 


At Rivoli 





A stirring scene from the Stein- 

beck Anti-Nazi film “The Moon 

Is Down,” continuing its run at 
the Rivoii Theatre. 


fashioned by Eugene Ber- 
man who also designed the cos- 
tumes. Alicia Markova and Hugh 
Laing will perform the title roles 
in this ballet, the first perform- 
ance of which will take place 
on April 6th. 

Another new work to be seen 
is “Helen of Troy,” begun by the 
late Miche! Fokine and completed 
by David Lichine. A comedy, 
“Helen of Troy,” is based upon 
Offenbach’s “La Belle Helene” 
and decor and costumes have been 
provided by Marcel Vertes, de- 
signer of “Bluebeard.” 


been 


A policy of guest appearances 
by artists outside the Ballet The- 
atre company will be employed 


this spring for the first time with 
three dancers and a conductor on 
the list. Zorina, musical comedy 
and film star, and erstwhile. mem- 
ber of the Ballet Russe, will dance 
the title role in “Helen of Troy” 
and other ballets. Argentinita, 
Spanish dancer, will appear oppo- 
site Leonide Massine as_ the 
Miller’s Wife in de Falla’s “Three- 
Cornered Hat” as well as_ in 
“Capriccio Espagnol.” Agnes de 
Mille will make several appear- 
ances in her production of “Three 
Virgins and a Devil.” 


Another prominent guest artist 
will be Igor Stravinsky who will 
conduct the performances of his 
ballet “Petrouchka.” The Russian 
composer conducted this work 
when the Ballet Theatre per- 
formed in San Francisco and Los 
Angeles last month. Adolph Bolm 

‘ 





Pirate” 


more beautiful than ever before, 
while many new top-flight acts 
will add to the exciting appeal of 
the star studded program. 

Rehearsals have been going on 
in winter quarters for weeks, 
with 100 girls training for aerial 
ballet and the ground pageants. 
Robert Ringling, Aubrey Ringling, 
John Anderson, Vander 
Barbette, Carlton Winckler and 
other experts have been directing 
activities. Many of the new acts 
have been fitted into the speedy 
routines as the rehearsals pro- 
gressed. The Big Show band, with 
Merle Evans conducting, has been 
rehearsing with the 800 noted 
performers, and those who know 
declare The Greatest Show on 
Earth this spring will reach a 
new high in circus history. 


$1,625,000 Check to 
President's War Relief 


Control! Board 

At a luncheon in Washington 
on Tuesday officials of the War 
Activities Committee, Motion Pic- 
ture Industry, tendered a check 
for $1,625,000 to the President’s 
War Relief Control Board, which 
will be allotted to the United Na- 
tions for the relief of their war- 
stricken. Joseph E. Davies, for- 
mer ambassador to Russia and 
chairman of the board, accepted 
the check from Edward L. Alper- 
son. national campaign chairman 
of United Nations Week, observed 
in more than 10,000° motion pic- 
ture theatres, January 14th thru 
20th. Of this grand total, the 
amount of $384,247.92 came from 
the New York Metropolitan Ex- 
change Area which is under the 
co-chairmanship of Sam Rinzler, 
Fred Schwartz, Harry Lowenstein 
and Don Jaycocks. 


Murray 





Marian Anderson Sings 
New Songs at Metropolitan 
Opera House April 11th 

Following her practice of intro- 
ducing something new at her New 
York appearances, Marian Ander- 
son will sing a new group of 
songs at her first concert at the 
Metropolitan Opera House on 
April 11th. These will be “El 
Pano Moruno” (“The Stained 
Cloth”), “Cancion” and “Jota,” 
all by Manuel de Falla. Complet- 
the Spanish section will be 
Varona’s “Punta Guajiro” and 

“The Funeral of King Nago” by 
Taveres, both performed previ- 
ously. Groups by Handel, Schu- 
bert and Negro Spirituals round 
out the program. 

Miss Anderson’s concert that 
Sunday at 3 p.m. will be her first 
afternoon recital here and will 
culminate her eighth consecutive 
American tour. 


ing 


LAST WEEKS FOR 
“THE PIRATE" 
The Playwrights’ 
nounced yesterday that S. N. 
Behrman’s “The Pirate,” starring 
Alfred Lunt and Lynn Fontanne, 
is entering the last five weeks of 
its engagement at the Martin 
Beck Theatre, terminating on 
May Ist a successful run which 
began last November 25th, Prior 
to its opening in New York, “The 
spent ten weeks on tour. 


Company an- 








Dorothy Lamour and Bob Hope in 
a scene from the hilorious com- 
edy “They Got Me Covered.” 


Russian War Films at 
Embassy Newsreel Theatres 

Official Russian army war films 
and captured German _ pictures 
telling the most dramatic story 
of the war headline the new pro- 
gram this week at all Embassy 
Newsreel Theatres. 

These sensational pictures show 
the start of the great German 
offensive against Stalingrad in 
the summer of 1942. From an 
airbase outside the city of Stalin- 
grad, deadly Stuka dive bombers 
take off and like birds of destruc- 
tion swoop low over Soviet posi- 
tions blasting the Red Army with 
heavy bombs. A gigantic Russian 
offensive launched agginst the 
Axis flanks encircles the Nazis. 
After a bitter struggle the Ger- 
mans. surrender. 
Axis troops are 
high ranking 
taken, including 
Friedrich von Paulus. 


captured, 
German officers 
Field Marshal 
The battle 


many 


for Stalingrad ends in utter mis- 
ery for the Axis. 
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Home Front News: Mme 
Kai-shek speaking in 
pleads for the principle of 
and Let Live.” Auto workers 
soldiers for a few days, but 
factory work much easier. 
toosevelt ré 
at Smith College 
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This Week on the Stage re : 
g In a few days the long railroad 
trains of the Ringling Bros. and 
= By JOSEPH T. SHIPLEY 3arnum & Bailey Circus will be 
: Mr. Shipley reviews each play on its opening night over loaded in “- meg gg a 
; WEVD 11:50 p. m. winter quarters for the run to 
i . Suge New York, where the first 1943 
; eyformance wi > gi in Mad- 
THUNDER AND BLOOD die, and third of the brooding or pe sag pans nc oe 
i rn m howling women that stand like pag ns “jal ay RgHhs 
{ RICHARD II]. By William Shake- F é battlefield, April 9th. 
; speare. Staged by George Cou- to claw down eee Saree he Advance tidings have it that 
louris. Presented by Theatre 1 lata. Mand. re 9 Fiesta Robert, Aubrey and Mrs. Charles 
i z . ; chibe despoiler’s head. Also, why then Ringling, who are running the 
Productions at the Forrest omit the visiting ghosts ? gling, 
t ‘ erga “sega? show in person, have gone all out 
Theatre. One might imagjne the Japa- gps s "Bilegp itt tind 
, : 5 : in assembling a performance that 
The gory end of the Wars of nese presenting this picture of : ¥ ges : es 
A : : the public will long remember. 
i the Roses is the matter of this England by an Englishman, as The coubunes fat the wreat’ fe0- 
grisly melodrama. Richard of part of their current propaganda. Fae spectacles axe, it-ia said, tae 


Honey Skyretto, of the Bicycling 

and Unicycling Skyrettos, one of 

the Radiant Stars of the Ringling 

Bros. and Barnum and Bailey 
Circus. 
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“SEASON’S BEST MUSICAL’—P VU 
MICHAEL TODD presents 


ETHEL MERMAN 


SOMETHING 
For the BOYS 


Book by HERBERT & 
DOROTHY FIELDS 


with ALLEN JENKINS 


COLE PORTER SONGS 
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LVIN West 52nd St. “= 
A Mats. Wed. & Sat. | ———— 
Now as always! The top 


2-for-1 entertainment 


‘HAPPY GO LUCKY’ 


\ Paramount Pieture with 
Mary MARTIN - Dick POWELL 
Betty HUTTON - Eddie BRACKEN 

Rudy VALLEE 
IN PERSON 
LES BROWN 


AND HIS ORCHESTRA 


GIL LAMB 
THE 4 KING SISTERS 


PARAMOUNT savxn 








SQUARE 





will make his first appearance in 
over two decades as the Blacka- 
moor, a role which he created and 
danced with Nijinsky and Kar- 
savina 
The revivals to be seen include 
George  Balanchine’s “Apollon 
Musagete,” originally produced 
for Serge Diaghileff in 1928; 
lassine’s “Boutique Fantasque,” 
recently re-titled “The Fantast ic 
Toyshop,” “Three-Cornered Hat,’ 
“Capriccio Espagnol” and Antony 
Tudor’s “Judgment of Paris.” 
“Brilliant—A HIT Pour. 
» HMenie & A thur M. Wirtz 
pr 
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CENTER THEATRE 


Rockefeller Center - America’s Only 
Ice Theatre—Eves. Incl. Sun. at 8:40 
Mats. Sat., Sun. & Wed. No Mon. Perf. 


5O* - $4.00 . $4.50 


nights only 50c-$2.50 plus tax 


plus 
tax 


Sat. 
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sco, Hello" 


CHICO ‘MARK & Orchestra - 
MARIAN HUTTON  - 
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IN TECHNICOLOR 
MARTY MAY 
THE MODERNAIRES 


7th Ave. & 50th St. 
Cont. Perf’s 
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BATTLE of STALINGRAD 


Official Russian War Fil 


| SE Revealing the Mo 


| Greatest Nazi 
and 24 Generals. 


| EMBASSY 


Disaster The 


NEWSREEL 


ms 


st Dramatic 


THEATRES 3¢th 


and Captured German Pictures 


of the World War — 


Story 


Surrender of Nazi Field Marshal 
itth ST.& B°WAY - 72nd ST.& BSWAY 
i2ndST.& PARK AVI Airlines Term. 

ST. ROCKEFELLER CENTER 
2nd STREET and BROADWAY 





[RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL | 


50th Street and 6th Avenue 


| 
I} 
| Spencer Katharine 
\ 
| 


TRACY HEPBURN | 
‘Keeper of the Flame’ 


P i ! ‘ I) 
Vict 


|| ON THE GREAT STAGE: 


savil 


ii Vie STORY FLEET it 
jij ta edicated \ { 
i} Maritime Service i i 
|| Leonidoff, with U.S. Marit Band 
Hh it Club, Rockettes, ¢ ps de Bal 
] ti and Symphony Orchestra uw 
the djrection of Er hup } 
& First Mezz. Seats Reserved. Cl. 6-1600 |) 





THEATRE PARTIES 


Party Branches and sympa- 


thetic organizations are re- 


quested when planning theatre 
parties to do so through Ber- 
nard Feinman, Manager of the 
NEW LEADER THEATRICAL 
DEPARTMENT Phone AL- 
gonquin 44-1622, New Leader 
Theatrical Department, 7 East 
15th Street, New York City. 




















Saturday, April 3,.1943 | : 


UGTA CLUUUA SAGUENAY 


Anniversary Issue — The New Leader’s 


The War 


QUINCY HOWE— 

“Recent History and the Near Future 

LAWRENCE FERNSWORTH— 
“Spain and U. S. A." 


NATHANIEL PEFFER— 
“The Peace in the Pacific" 


) 


cai) 


SDF News 


The Modern Era 


BERTRAND RUSSELL— 
“A Century at the Crossroads” “Plain Stories About Planners 


SIDNEY HOOK— 


ROBERT M. MaclVER— 
“What's Happened to Sovereignty?" 
HORACE M. KALLEN— 

“Patterns of War and Peace” 


RENEW YOUR SUBSCRIPTION NOW 


‘THE NEW LEADER 
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20th 


Special Articles by Leading Writers 


People 
HENDRIK WILLEM VAN LOON— 


TOM HARRISON-— 
“What the British People Are Saying" 


JOHN GREEN— 
“The New Workingman"™ 


GEORGE BERNARD SHAW— 
On English Politicians 


“History for Our Times" 


Send Us Names of Your Friends (Plus Mailing List Cost, 
2¢ a Name) So That They Won't Miss a Great Issues of 


Social Problems 
JAMES RORTY— 


JOHN A. RYAN— 


STERLING SPERO — 





NEW JERSEY.—How Social Democrats should act politically 
in the fall state elections and what part they can play in aiding 
organized labor’s effective power—these are some of the questions 
before the general membership meeting of Sccial Democrats, called 
by State Secretary Gustav Schmidt for Sunday, April 4, 4 p. m., 
at the W. C. Center, 179 Clinton Ave., Newark. ... 

Following this meeting, at 6 p. m., in the same building, the 
annual New Leader Supperette will be held. . . . Dean Alfange, 
William E. Bohn, Algernon Lee and August Claessens will be 
among the speakers in the symposium on “The Threat of Reaction 
and the Challenge of Labor and Progressives.” Make reserva- 
tions with Dr. Louis Reiss, 188 Springfield Ave., Newark, N. J. 
Phone: MArket 2-8350. . Seating limited; small fee. 

SOUTHERN STA TES.—Interest is being aroused in the tour 
of August Claessens, acting National Secretary of the S.D.F., 
down South during May... . Philadelphia wants him. ... Wilming- 
ton Del. Workmen’s Circle Branch has set its date, Sunday, 
May 2. ... Baltimore S.D.F. is asking for a date or two. . 
Atlanta (Ga.) Association for Demccracy may have him. . . The 
newly organized Miami Branch of the Verband will keep him busy 


when he arrives. . . . Dates can still be made by writing to the 
S.D.F. National Office, Room 200, 7 East 15th St., New York City. 


CALIFORNIA.—H. Sheanin of Los Angeles writes that the 
Jewish Socialist Verband has pledged $50 towards the Algernon 
Lee Fund and has arranged a concert for that purpose on May 2 

CONNECTICUT.—August Claessens will speak to the Shop 
Delegates Council of the Shirt and Clothing Workers Union, Local 


125, ACWU., in New Haven, Friday, April 16, 7:30 p. m., on 
“Social Security—the N.R.P.B. and the Beveridge Plans.” 


These CIO workers are much concerned that the N.R.P.B. Plan 


should not remain in the lap of Congress. 


NEW YORK CITY.—tThe City Central Committee, the highest 


governing body of the S.D.F., meets Wednesday, April 7, 8:30 
p. m., at 7 East 15th St., New York City. ... £ All S.D.F. Branches 


are directed to arrange neighborhood meetings in the memory of 
the murdered Polish Social Democrats, Erlich and Alter, . 

The City Executive Committee has adopted a comprehensive 
plan of organization recommended by the Committee on Organi- 
zation. ... Several sub-committees have been set up... . Education 
and Literature—Algernon Lee, chairman; Organization—Jesse Z. 
Sussman, chairman; Public Affairs—Lous P. Goldberg, chairman; 
Finance and Promotion—Harry Kritzer, chairman; Youth—Alex- 
ander Schwartz, chairman; Women’s Committee—Hattie K. 
Schwartz, chairman. ... 

A goodly batch of new 

upon. . Committees have been elected 
Convention, ... Greetings are pouring in 
for the 7th Anniversary Journal, published by the S.D.F. in con- 
nection with the May Ist celebrations. Two deaths among 
N.Y.C, Social Democrats occurred last week—Paul Beck, former 
member of the S.D.F. Branch in the Amalgamated Cooperative 
Houses, Bronx; Noah Raskin, former member of the Upper West 
Side Branch, Manhattan. 3oth were modest chars who 
were happy doing the chores of the branch and 
to our movement—we will miss them, ... | Wid-Bronx Branch has 
Max Brauer, eminent German Social Democrat and former Mayor 
of Altona, Germany, as its guest at next Monday’s meeting. 
E. V. Debs Branch meets Monday, April 5, 8:30 p. m., in the club- 
rooms, 746 East 5th St., N.Y.C. ... Election of City Convention 
delegates and arrangements for public meetings on the East 
Side. Algernon Lee presides and answers questions on the 
weekly broadcast over WEVD every Saturday at 9:45 p.m... . 
Upper West Side Branch meets Tuesday, April 13, in the A.L.P. 
clubrooms, 250 West 89th St., N.Y.C. ... Election of City Conven- 
tion delegates and discussion of proposals for the convention. 
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The 20th Anniversary Dinner of 
THE NEW LEADER in Newark 


will be celebrated on Sunday, April 4th 
at 179 Clinton Avenue. 


DEAN ALFANGE 
WM. E. BOHN 
ALGERNON LEE 
AUGUST CLAESSENS 


Supperette 50; — Make your reservations now. 
DR. LOUIS REISS, 188 Springfield Avenue, Tel. 


Speakers: 


Call or write: 


MA. 2-8350. 



















Tues., April 6, 2:30 P. M. 


Dr. LIN MOUSHENG 


Editor of “Contemporary China” 


“POLITICS AND IDEAS 
OF CHINA" 
ADMISSION FREE 

+ 
Wed., April 7, 8 P. M. 


BERTRAND 


RUSSELL 


WORKMEN'S MUTUAL 
FIRE INSURANCE 
SOCIETY, Inc. 
(ORGANIZED 1872) 

A Co-operative Fire Insurance 
by Workingmen 
100% Unionized 


ANCE AT ACTUAL COST= 
Average Rate 10¢ Annually 





on 
"KARL MARX" for every $100.00 Insurance 
ADMISSION 75 CENTS oe Loses Appraised Liberally 
7 E. 15 St. pon admission every member 
RAND SCHOOL 4)" (09; must make a deposit equal to 


90 cents for every $100.00 of 
insurance. This deposit will be 











repaid in full upon withdrawal. 


For farther information 
apply te the Main Office 


227 EAST 84th STREET 
New York City 


Telephone REgent 42432 
Ask for booklet 62 
AMULTULLNLUGSUANAUUIAOOETOULIUOOOOETOUTOOAA ET ENEDRASNONSE SOSA OU AOO OPTRA = 


HARRY WATON 


lectures on the 


"HISTORY OF RUSSIA" 
Sundays at the LABOR TEMPLE, 
242 E. 14th St. 
Admission 35c 
Next two weeks at 3 p. m. 
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WORTHWHILE BOOKS 


READINGS IN TRADE UNIONISM—David Saposs 
List Price $2.25 SALE PRICE 97+ 


THE ITALIAN CORPORATIVE STATE—Fausto Pitighani 
List price $2.50 SALE PRICE 97+ 
WORLD REVOLUTIONARY PROPAGANDA 
Harold Lasswell List Price $4.00 SALE PRICE 97¢ 
THE RELIGION OF MAN—Rabindranath Tagore 
$2.50 SALE PRICE 97+ 


List price 


CLEOPATRA—Emil Ludwig 


List Price $3.50 


RAND BOOK STOR 


SALE PRICE 97 


7 East 15th St. 
New York City 


Rand SchoolNews 


At the annual meeting of the 
American Socialist Society, held 
last Friday, a new Board of Di- 
rectors for the Rand School was 
elected for the ensuing year. Fol- 
lowing are the members: Abe 
Belsky, August Claessens, Louis 
P. Goldberg. Algernon Lee, Marx 
Lewis, Dr. Solomon § Maggin, 
Abraham Miller, Dr. Rudolph 
Katz, Mrs. Hattie K. Schwartz, 
and David Shub. 

The Rand School Ww. omen’s Com- 
mittee will hold the closing gath- 
ering of the season on Tuesday, 
April 6th, 2 P. M. A feature of 
the meeting will be a lecture by 
Dr. Lin Mousheng, editor of ““Con- 
temporary China,” on “Politics 
und Ideas of China.” A _ report 
on the recent Metropolitan Opera 
Concert will be given and refresh- 


ments will be served. Admission 
is free. 
For the first time in many 


years the Rand School will offer 
a program of courses to be held 

in the spring months of April, 

May and June. Included in the 

program, which will begin dur- 
ing the week of April 12th, is 

a new series by Bertrand Rus- 
sell, “Philosophy in the Twen- 

tieth Century” with lectures on 

Bergson, Santayana, William 
James, Dialectical Materialism, 
John Dewey and Bertrand Rus- 
sell. Yes, Russell will lecture on 

Russell. 

Among the other 
ed for the Spring term are: 
“Fundamentals of Democratic 
Socialism,” to be given by August 
Claessens and Algernon Lee; a 
series of lectures on “Labor, the 
War, and 1944,” which will deal 
with problems of special interest 
to Ls relation to the war, 
the Beveridge and NDPB social 
security reports, peace plans and 
the coming presidential election; 
“History of the Russian People 
From Peter I to Stalin” by Elias 
Tartak and two Russian language 
courses, elementary 
A high-light of the Spring pro- 
gram will be a week-end confer- 
ence on “Russia, America and the 
Post-War World,” with a number 
of distinguished speakers, to be 
held Friday evening, April 30th, 
and Saturday afternoon, May Ist. 


courses list- 


ibor in 


and advanced. 


EVENTS OF THE WEEK 


Friday, April 2: 8:30 p. m. 
Algernon Lee, “The Menace of 
Reaction in America.” New Era 


Club, 274 East Broadway, N.Y.C. 
Friday, April 2: 9 p.m. August 


Claessens, “Abraham Lineoln— 
His Life and Humor.” 22nd A.D. 

A.L.P. Sutter Ave. Club, 971 
Sutter Ave., Brooklyn. 


Monday, April 5: 9 p.m. Max 
Brauer, “Germany After the War.” 
Mid-Bronx Branch, S.D.F., at Dr. 
Maggins, 1235 Grand Concourse, 


near 167th St. 

Monday, April 5: 9 p.m. Elias 
Tartak, “American and Russian 
Relations — Ehrlich, Alter and 


Other Incidents.” S.D.F. Branch 
in the Amalgamated Houses, As- 
sembly Room, 80 Van Cortlandt 


Park South, Bronx. 


Friday, April 9: 8:30 p. m. 
August Claessens, “The Jew and 
the World Crisis,” Workmen’s 


Circle 8 a 2, 1250 St. Nicholas 
Ave., N. Y. 





Brooklyn Society for 
Ethical Culture 

Sunday morning meetings 
11 o’clock at the Society House, 
502 First St., Brooklyn. Dr. Henry 
Neumann, leader. April 4—Frida 
Davidson, Walter Eckstein, Henry 
Neumann: Memorial to Dr. El- 
liott and to Dr. Adler. April 11— 
James Hornback: “Must We Hate 
Our Foes?”; William Hammond: 
“What Shall We Call Sacred?” 
April 18—Prof. Sidney Hook: 
“Today’s Flights From Reason.” 
April 25—Algernon D. Black: 
“Hope Re-born.” Public invited. 


Call Made for a Free, . 
Democratic Austria 

LONDON.—A demand that the 
Austrian people told unequiv- 
ocally that establishment of an 
independent, democratic Austria 
with culture and economy secured 
is a war aim of the United Na- 
tions has been voiced in a procia- 
mation by the Free Austrian 
movement here. 

The proclamation, issued in 
col with the fifth anniver- 
11 of Hitle 
tnat 

those lines 
the. forces of 
Austria and 


at 


be 


nectior 
y on March 
Vienna, 
tion along 
strengthen 


sal s entry 


into said a declara- 
would 
resist- 
ance inside weaker 


the Nazis. 

















BUY 
WAR SAVINGS STAMPS 
AND BONDS! 


Jim Carey Stand 
Brings ClO Fight 


(Continued from Page One) 


has 800,000 members and is still growing 
rapidly. The UAW is roughly split three ways, 
with the two big important factions, with one 


led by left-winger George Addes, treasurer, the 
other by Walter Reuther. Many observers be- 
lieve Reuther to be of sufficient calibre to \suc- 
ceed Murray eventually. 

The fight within auto for control of this union, 
largest in the world, will receive little publicity 
until the UAW’s fall convention. Then, at that 
meeting, the country will see the knock-down 
intra-union fight of many a year between the 
pro-Communist groups behind Addes and the 
right-wing and middle-of-the-road blocs con- 
trolled by Reuther. 

Meanwhile, there were reports that the UAW 
was negotiating with the AFL’s International 
Association of Machinists for a merger of the 
two organization—within the CIO. The IAM is 
voting on withdrawing its 650,000 members from 
the AFL because of Bill Hutcheson’s Car- 
penters Union raids on its jurisdiction. 

An IAM-UAW merger would complicate the 
political picture inside the auto union but would 
make it the most powerful industrial union in 
the world—with nearly 1,400,000 dues-paying 
members. Between them they would have vir- 
tually the entire aircraft industry covered. 

* * * 

Bypassing Congress, as General Montgomery 
did the Mareth Line, anti-union forces have 
finally succeeded in pushing a law through in 
Kansas and Texas actually ineorporating unions 
and licensing officials. This was considered by 
observers one of the most serious threats 
against the labor movement ever to develop. 

Most of these laws were patterned after legis- 
lation introduced into a score of states by 
anonymous representatives of the Christian 
American Association. The CAA is led by 
Klansmen and outright pro-Fascists who are 
anti-Catholic and anti-Jewish. 


as 


Sponsored by General Motors Corporation as 
an antidote to alleged absenteeism and workers’ 
slowdowns, an incentive wage plan was rapidly 
gaining favor in industrialist circles, 

It is the catch-all curative against all labor 
relations ills, the industri: believe. It will 
disrupt union activity by setting the feste: 
workers aside as a caste superior to the average 
group. 

The incentive 
bargaining for w 
industry on a piece 
the faster workers 
others in the shop. 

It was believed that this plan would be the 


ilists 


would injure collective 
by actually placing all 
work basis and then paying 
at higher rates than the 


plan 


ages 


next weapon to be used by those sponsoring 
the Rickenbacker drive to break labor now. 
Interestingly enough, the Addes forces in the 


UAW and the Communist Party have backed 
the incentive system as a wage-increase method, 
thus avoiding a fight on the Little Steel formula 
which dislikes 

* * + 


labor 


as a result of an exchange of bitter- 
and at 


Suddenly, 


sweet repartee between Green Murray 

a Truman Committee hearing last week, the 
old AFL-CIO peace committee reconvened to 
discuss the end of jurisdictional disputes. The 


Washington conferees knew that they could do 
little about the problem. As Murray told Green, 
the AFL unions have autonomy and would not 
be bound by any committee decision. 

Certainly John Green, head of the CIO Ship- 
building and Marine Workers, has as much in- 
tention of adhering to any new pact as has John 
P. Frey, head of the AFL metal trades. 

These were the major political developments 
of the week. 


Capital Comment 


(Continued from Page One) 
the story revealing Stalinist penetration 
Red Cross. La Pond, signer of the call 
organization of the American People’s 


ago in 
into the 
for the 


Mobilization, C.P. isolationist group that picketed 
the White House during the Hitler-Stalin Pact 
days, threatened a libel suit against The New 


Leader, retaining as her attorney Boudin of the 
firm of Boudin, Cohn and Glickstein. 

When Red Cross officials asked La Bond 
whether it’s true she has had Communist affilia- 
tions, she hotly denied it. So I’ve looked up hei 
attorney and wonder if it is the same Mr. Boudin 
who was an instructor on the staff of the Commu- 
nist Party Worker’s School in New York, attorney 
for the Communist Fur Workers Union, a frequent 
contributor to the Communist New Masses, a mem- 
ber of the committee to re-elect Rep. Vito Marcan- 
tonio (that darling of the Daily Worker), signe. 
f a protest in behalf of Earl Browder, membe) 
of the executive committee of the C.P. group that 
tried to capture the American Labor Party, and 
a signer of a statement in behalf of the Commu- 
nist Party. 

Amazing coincidence 


( 


at- 


in La Pond’s choice of 


torneys. And New York’s full of ’em. I mean at- 
torneys. I don’t get it. Would La Pond care to 
explain? 

° * ‘ 


The Baltimore & Ohio R.R. has employed Negro 
women as porters. But Washington’s Capital 
Transit Company still hasn’t employed any Negro 


motormen or bus drivers despite the order of the 
Fair Employment Practices Committee under the 
President’s Executive Order 8802, which bans 
racial discrimination in defense industries. Months 
gone by since the original issuance of the 
order, but Capital Transit defies all lega] author- 
ity while advertising daily for mot and 
bus drivers, and has even hired some 


have 


ormen 
women. 


“The Failure of Medicine 
; "The Black Man in America" 


“The Gov't as Boss" 


A. A. BRILL— 


“Marriage in Wartime" 
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Board of Ed. Rejected Starr, But 


Witholds Report 


By WALTER K. LEWIS 

The New York City Beard of Education, which 
recently refused to certify Mark Starr, educa- 
tional director of the International Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers Union, to the post of Director of 
Adult Education on the grounds he was a 
protagonist of the cause of labor, has been with- 
holding a report on pro-Coughlinite and pro- 
fascist activities within the New York City 
school system. 

In 1939, in 1940, again in 1941 and once again 
in 1943, the Board has been presented with 
formal charges indicating an effort on the part 
of the Coughlinite movement to penetrate the 


—ed |. 


Labor and liberal groups in New York are 
pouring protests into the Board of Education 
denouncing its rejection of Mark Starr as 
director of Adult Education, because of his 
labor record. 

The Public Affairs Council of the American 
Labor Party protested the Board’s actions and 
is arranging a mass meeting on April 12 on 
the Starr case. 

The Social Democratic Federation issued a 
statement through Councilman Louis Gold- 
berg, its city chairman. The S.D.F. said: 
“.. . The interests of special privilege seek 


to create disunity by the rejection of Mark 
Starr.” 
X 





A hush-hush policy has persisted. 
either to 


school system. 
The Board has made no official move 
tification to any educator, 
who is in any way 
Father 


sentiments of the 


remove or refuse cer 
whether principal or teacher, 
a protagonist of the philosophies of 
Coughlin or to the editorial 
sedi Social Justice, althoug! 
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lging from the 


the evidence 
that direction, 


Board’s files. 
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Lobbyists Seek 


(Continued from Page One) 


war, that want to make a good thing out of the 
war.” 

When Administrator Prentiss Brown 
to Capitol Hill this week to testify before the 
House Agriculture Committee on grade labeling, 
he took with him not a single one of the friends 
of grade labeling in OPA. Instead, he took one 
of its principal foes, Dan Gerber of the Gerber’s 
Baby Foods Company and representative of the 


big camera interests in OPA. 


went up 





The story of the packers and canners monopoly 
is also told in a story this week by David A. 
Munro on page A. 

And yet, there is nothing quite so phoney as 
the big canners and packers opposition to grade 
labeling. 

The fact is that grades are, and have been fo 
many years, the basis of all wholesale trading 
in canned foods. 

The fact is that merchandise is bought and 
sold by grade, statistics of the pack are reported 
by grade, shipments are reported by grade and 
bankers ordinarily base their loans on grades. 

The fact is that grades are -used as the basis 
of all government purchasing, both military and 
civilian. This year, with the military reserving 
so huge a portion of all canned goods, no canning 
can be done economically by any packer without 
trading everything he turns out, 

Furthermore, OPA has decided that dollars- 


and-cents ceilings must be placed on canned foods 
and that these ceilings must be based on grades. 

And, to top it all, the canning industry itself 
is on record, at its last convention and elsewhere, 
as approving this policy. 

The issue of whether or not there shall be 
grading, therefore, is settled. Then what's 
the hollering for? 

Actually, it’s over whether the grade should 
be indicated on the label of the can where 
the public can see it, or whether it should 
merely be placed on the invoice where only 
the wholesaler and retailer can see it. 


With respect to price control, grade labeling 
on the can or product makes the problem simple 
and effective. When the grade is on the labe 


the public or an OPA ly 


inspector needs on 














at the label and simply check the 
against the ceiling price. But that proba 
make things too tough on war profiteers! 

But when the grade is put on tl nvoice inst 
of the label. price contro] becomes as full of 
as those new rayon mesh stockings Because 
then the public or an inspector trying to check 
on price violations has to check each brand or 
the dealer’s shelves against his invoice (if, as 
and when he lets them be inspected) to discover 
the grade of the brand in der liscove vhat 
the ceiling price is; then he g ) 
posted prices against these ceilings 
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on Coughlinites 


In 1940, the Board was apprised of a vicious 
anti-Negro, anti-Italian and anti-Semitic situa- 
tion in a Bronx vocational high school. Af- 
fidavits support the contention that the situation, 
stimulated by a bigoted administrator, had the 
blessing of the school’s principal. The teacher 
in question had received so much adverse pub- 
licity that he was transferred, but not before a 





teacher who had made the original complaint 
was dismissed from the system for his per- 
sistence. 


was infermed that in certain see- 
tions of Brooklyn, Brighton Beack in particular, 
separate canteens were being maintained for 
Gentile and Jewish teachers. 

The Board was given documentary evidence 
of a teacher’s permission to a student to utilize 
the school hours for the Social Justice 
near a subway station in The Bronx. The teacher 
knowingly authorized the student’s absence 
from school on the grounds that the latter was 
going to a health clinic. 

Nothing has been done about a female teacher 
in the Rockaways who instructed her current 
history that daily newspapers or text- 
books were not accurate. She referred often to 
Social Justice in terms. She was the 
subject the authorities. No 
official data have been released. 

Another spot which the Board has never 
acted on publicly is that of the American Edu- 
cation Association of which the principal of 
Bushwick High School Dr. Milo F. MeDonald is 


The Board 


sale of 


classes 


glowing 


of investigation by 


sore 


the head. In The Sigipost, the official organ of 
the Association, in October, 1940, there appeared 
an attack on a group which seeks “to bring 
America nearer to an anti-Christian atheistic 
bias.” Keaders were told to “Scan the eligible 

ts; meet the people who constitute them, and 
you will be shocked at what is happening to the 
school system in this city.” The lists are sup- 
posed to give a clue to a person’s nationality 
or religious affiliation 


Wreck OPA 








Grade labeling on cans, therefore, wil] give 
the Food and Drug Administration and the OPA 
a legal interest claims made on the label. And 
therefore what it says on the label will jolly well 
have to be so... or else, 

To illustrate the point, several weeks ago one 
of Administrator Prentiss Brown’s chief aides, 


a representative of one of the large food packers, 












who has been extremely active this week in the 
campaign against grade labeling, was very much 
ipset when the Food and Drug Administration 
seized 200 cases of his firm’s products because 
there were worms in it. He was even more upset 
when the American Medical Association asked 
the Food and Drug Administration for a report 
on the case for the purpose of reviewing the 
AMA’s endorsement of the firm’s product. 

But that’s not all that makes grade labeling 
a critical issue on the home front. 

It’s like Poor Richard’s wise saying that “for 
want of a nail the shoe was lost; for want of a 
shoe the horse was lost; and for want of a horse 
the rider was lost.” 

For want of grade labeling price ceilings can- 
not be enforced. For want of such enforcement 
war profiteering remains uncontrolled and the 
cost of living keeps rising beyond reach, And 
with living costs climbir g an ever dizzier spiral 
wage ceilings simply cannot be made to hold 
without an explosion . and the whole scheme 
of economic stabilization to prevent inflation is 
shot to hell. 

Prentiss Brown must stand or fall as OPA 
A Imi nistrator on the issue of grade labeling and 

1d-cents ceilings. There is no alternative 

nless prices and the cost of living are 
kept ona with wages, organized 
lat ave no native but to withdraw 
its repre tatives from suc organizations as 
OPA, whic nust inevitably influence similar 
withdrawals fron > War I Board and WPB. 


The Cremieux Decrees 


(Continued from Page Five) 
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IN THE BALANCE 














AT THE MOMENT. 


Courtesy of Seaman and Justice. 





Where the News Ends 


By WILLIAM HENRY CHAMBERLIN_ 





Regionalism and Europe 


LMOST ineredibly difficult and thorny as the 

subject is, as soon as one advances from 
generalities to concrete proposals, the future of 
Europe will not down as a subject of discussion. 
Ely Culbertson, E. H. Carr, Carl Hambro, Egon 
Ranshofen-Wertheimer, all the peace planners 
find themselves obliged to offer some solution fo) 
the jigsaw puzzle represented by the pre-war map 
of Europe. 

A more authoritative voice, recently raised on 
this subject, was that of Winston Churchill. The 
British Premier maintained a loud and formidable 
silence on the question of India. In the matter 
of Europe, however, he put forward two sugges 
tions with constructive possibilities, although 
much depends on how these suggestions, if they 
are accepted after the war, will be implemented. 

One of these suggestions was the establish- 
ment of a Council of Europe and a Council of 
Asia. This was a healthy recognition of the prin- 
ciple of regionalism that will certainly make it- 
self felt in the postwar‘settlement. A recently 
published book repeats 
in its title Lincoln’s fa- 
mous phrase: “We Can- 
not Escape History.” 
We also cannot escape 
geography. 

While some world- 
embracing schemes will 
doubtless form part of 
the postwar settlement 
#here will be many mat- 
ters affecting Europe 
which can only be set- ge 
tled satisfactorily by eel 
Europeans; and the ” 
same observation holds ; 
good for Asia and for 4 
the Americas. Mr. 

Churchill did not refer : 

to the American conti- William H. Chamberlin 
nent; but a strength- 

ened and expanded Pan-American Union, in which 
Canada might be persuaded to take part, could 
contribute much to the economic stability and 
wellbeing of this continent. It would play the 
same role in adjusting political differences and 
promoting economic development that the British 
Premier probably envisages for his projected 
Councils of Europe and of Asia. 

The geographical necessity of regionalism 
has been obscured to some extent by the 
plentiful scarehead bunk that has been dis- 
seminated about how the airplane has com- 
pletely annihilated space and distance. No 
one can ignore the significance of the air- 
plane in war and peace. But one should also 
not overlook the implications of the fact that 
no serious or effective air bombing has been 
carried out in this war at distances of more 
than four or five hundred miles. 
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Nor is the airplane any substitute for maritime 
transportation. If it were, we would not be bend- 
ing all our energies to building ships and devis- 
ing means to combat the submarine menace. Of 
course the airplane has reduced the old signifi- 
eance of distance and has facilitated rapid com- 
munication. But it is very far from the stage of 
development where it can be said with any ac 
curacy that space and distance no longer count. 
that regionalism has no place in future inter- 
national calculations. 


T is to be hoped that Mr. Churchiil’s other sug 
gestion, for federations among the smaller 
European states, will bear conerete fruit. The 
lesson of the present war for the smal] state, 
which does not possess the industrial power t 
maintain a large force of 
is hard but unmistakable. Until an ideal system 


an planes and tanks, 


of collective security is established (and this will 
probably be a long process) such a country has 
only two alternatives: to become a satellite of a 
stronger neighbor or to seek additional strength 
and security through association with neighbori: 
states in the same region 

The methods of Nazi conquest have unfortu 
nately discredited the desirable ideal of Europea 
unity. One can easily imagine that the first im 
pulse of the occupied countries after the war will 
be to see the Nazis scram, to free themselves from 
any vestige of foreign domination. 
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But when this objective has been realized the 
problem of European organization will remain. 
Not only political security, but the economic ad- 
vantage that would certainly develop as a result 
of placing larger areas on.a free trade basis will 
call for federal solutions in various parts of 
Europe as the most promising antidote to chaos 
and poverty. 

The Scandinavian countries, very similar 
in culture and in political, economic and so- 
cial ideals, form one natural federal unit; and 
Belgium and the Netherlands might find it 
advantageous to join this association, at least 
on the economic side. It is also to be hoped 
that Finland, within its proper ethnographical 
frontier (the frontier of 1939, not of 1940) 
will find peace and security within the frame- 
work of this Scandinavian federation. 

The need for voluntary association is espe- 
cially urgent for the peoples, some eighty million 
in number, who lie between the racial frontiers 
of Germany and Russia. Singly these peoples 
went down, some with resistance, others without, 
before Hitler’s war machine. Unless they display 
some sense of mutual interest in a common secur- 
ity scheme, they will very probably experience a 
similar fate at the hands of the Soviet Union 
after Germany has been destroyed as a military 
power. 


HIS brings one squarely to the problem of the 

postwar frontier of the Soviet Union in Eu- 
rope. Stalin has proclaimed his demand for the 
frontier of 1941, which would bring under Soviet 
rule the three Baltic Republics, Esthonia, Latvia 
and Lithuania, the eastern provinces of Poland, 
parts of Finland, Bessarabia and Northern Buko- 
vina. 

The American Government has refused to ad- 
mit the validity of the annexation of the Baltie 
Republics or of the annexation of former Polish 
territory. Here is a deadlock that may have 
serious future consequences. 

Several factors should be taken into considera- 
tion in determining the justice of the Soviet terri- 
torialy claims. The boundaries were originally 
fixed not without preliminary fighting, but by a 
process of free negotiation. The Soviet Union was 
not crushed, disarmed, forced to accept any terms 
that might be imposed on it. It could have gone 
on fighting for more favorable frontiers if it 
had thought it worthwhile to do so. 

The Soviet Government recognized the 
permanence of its Western boundary in the 
most solemn way by concluding non-aggres- 
sion and neutrality pacts with all its neigh- 
bor states. At no time until after 1939 was 
there any oflicial Soviet suggestion that the 
Western frontier was a source of grievance 
ov hardship. 

The Soviet occupation of this territory in 1939 
and 1940 was characterized by great ruthlessness, 
especially in Eastern Poland, where great num- 
bers of people were deported to forced labor 
under the worst imaginable conditions in Russia. 
(For conerete details one may consult the last 
part of the book, “Blind Date With Mars,” by 
Alice-Leone Moats, who interviewed the Polish 
General Anders and talked with many released 
prisoners.) 

In view of these circumstances an unconditional 
cession of this area to the Soviet Union would 
be a cynical piece of power politics. The best 
means ef breaking the deadlock between the 
Soviet and American viewpoints would surely be 
to hold an impartial plebiscite after the end of 
the war. Order could be maintained by Anglo- 
American troops, reinforced, if possible, by con- 
tingents from neutral European states. 

The Soviet Government should be represented 
on the plebiscite commission, with the right to 
protest against interference with peaceful prop- 
uganda for adhesion to Russia. In the Baltie 
states the vote should be on the simple question: 
For or against inclusion in the Soviet Union. In 
Eastern Poland there should be a third alterna- 
tive: the organization of an autonomous Ukrain- 
ian and White Russian state. Dissatisfaction with 
Polish rule in this area does not necessarily mean 
that Soviet rule would he welcomed. A plebiscite 
honestly carried out and loyally abided by, would 
be a far more hopeful augury for future peace in 
Eastern Europe than 


annexation by brute force. 
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THE Bicanowmets AND STALIN 

HE New York Daily News speaks for 

American isolationism. Anyone curious to 
know what America and the world would be 
like if we turned our policies over to the 
Wheelers and Nyes has cnly to read the palpi- 
tating pages of this journal. 

The issue of March 31st is devoted to praise 
of Stalin, “a Russia Firster.” This is not the 
first time that this note of approval has been 
sounded. In the breasts of the editors of this 
paper the murder of Erlich and Alter rouses 
not the slightest indignation. It merely serves 
to highlight the character of Stalin, to give the 
key to his policies. He is, it turns out, only 
“a Russia Firster, and an extremely smart and 
able one.” 

With this fact firmly grasped, the mystery 
disappears. Everything the Soviet dictator has 
done becomes crystal clear. The attack on 
Finland, the pact with Hitler, the mutual 
assistance treaty with Japan, the refusal to 
cooperate with Britain and America—they all 
become links in a logical chain. All Stalin 
wants “is a bigger and more puissant post- 
war Russia.” And, according to the News, all 
Winston Churchill seeks is a greater Britain. 
Madama Chiang Kai-shek, for her part, is just 
as gcod. All that she wants is a bigger and 
better China. 

All of these countries—Russia, Britain, 
China—are to be congratulated on their good 
fortune. So says the News. But America, the 
editor stutters on, is in a bad way. Here 
“America First long ago was used as a smear 
word.” The Firsters are not honored with 
office and authority. Speaking from the depths 
of this degenerate land, the editor closes on 
a note of triumphant praise for what he sees 
beyond our own borders: “Stalin is a great 
man.” 

President Roosevelt is not mentioned, but the 
entire diatribe is obviously directed against 
him and his war policies. Obviously what the 
News wants is an American Stalin in the 
White House. Then our dictator would look 
after our interests and let the rest of the world 
go hang. Then we might now and then, to 
the great delight of the News, have a couple 
of democratic labor leaders like Erlich and 
Alter executed here. 

This homage to ruthless dictatorship reveals 
the secret ambitions of the isolationists. This 
praise of narrow nationalism exposes the hor- 
vible truth about their picture of how this 
world should be run. They yearn for a return 
to the law of the jungle. Hitler, too, is a good 
Germany Firster. Why deny him his mead of 
praise? Were we to accept the News standard 
of international morals, the end of this war 
would land us in a world of Hitlers. Instead 
of winning through all this bloodshed a period 
of peace and stahility, we should face an era 
of endless hate, war and destruction. 

Not all isolationists are as honest and legical 
as the writers for the News. But the only 
future to which they could lead would be as 
horrible as the one here forecast. If Americans 
could once see this picture clear, all of them— 
instead of only the great majority—would 
shudder back from such an abyss. The only 
effect of such brazen attacks will be to 
strengthen the support for President Roose- 
velt and his program of international co- 
operation. 


UNITE FIRST ON FOOD 
For many months The New Leader has been 
urging more substantial unity ameng the 
United Nations. As yet there is no center, no 
common war council, no body for the con- 
sideration of peace plans. The great allianc? 
is held together by treaties, personal under- 
standings, bilateral promises. The great power 
and purpose of thirty nations may have a 
common heart, but there is as yet no direct- 
ing, central brain, 
This week came the first intimations that 
genuine union may soon come one step nearer. 


It has been revealed in Washington that 
toward the end of the current month there 
will take place in this country the first repre- 
sentative gathering in which all of the allied 
nations will take official part. The purpose 
of this historic gathering will be limited to 
food production and distribution. 

Delegates from thirty nations, representing 
all of the world’s continents, will sit down 
to consider the bases of life. Herbert Leh- 
man’s Office of Foreign Relief and Rehabili- 
tation has the task of considering the feeding 
of the exhausted populations as they are re- 
leased from German oppression. The new 
United Nations assembly will go far beyond 
that functicn. It is expected to make the first 
preparations for a vast world food and agri- 
cultural program. Its prospectus promises to 
carry us forward into the peace plans so far 
as this phase of world organization is con- 
cerned, 

What the President and his advisers have 
in mind seems to take in all that has to do 
with the national and international production 
and exchange of food products. This involves 
mutual planning on a world scale calculated 
with reference to world needs. If food pro- 
duction is to be planned with reference to 
satisfying the needs of people everywhere, 
marketing, tariffs, transportation must also 
be considered. Some crops must be cut down. 
Others must be expanded. Ways must be found 
of harmonizing the conflicting interests of— 
let us say—Argentine and the United States 
The desire for self-sufficiency must be weighed 
against the advantages of interdependence. 

We may be about to witness the genesis of 
the future world organization. Delegates from 
thirty nations will meet to consider means of 
feeding populations rather than ways of 
destroying them. Thinking on that level, they 
will be in a mood to begin the great work of 
reconstruction that the present tragic situation 
requires. For the American nation, especially, 
this may prove to be the most auspicious way 
of entering upon a period of international 
cooperation. For more than a century we have 
helped to feed the world. It is a part of our 
tradition. 

It will soon occur to the most parochial 
among us that we cannot have international 
planting and havesting and feeding without 
international law and international peace 





CONGRESS FAILS AGAIN 

HE NEW LEADER has consistently advo- 

cated a pay-as-you-go federal tax plan. It 
has just as consistently opposed the Ruml 
blanket skip-a-year plan. For the average 
citizen drawing wages or moderate salary, 
there are obvious advantages in paying his 
income taxes week by week or month by month. 
For the government, tco, there are advantages 
in this scheme. For large numbers of earners 
paying last year’s taxes in large chunks out 
of this year’s income is a hardship. Under 
many circumstances it may become an impos- 
sibility. The losses in uncollected taxes will 
run into untold millions. For the great mass 
of citizens in the lower income brackets any 
reasonable pay-as-you-go plan would be a boon 
To the government it would mean a definitely 
larger income. 

For those in the upper brackets. the story 
is a different one. To many of them the skip- 
a-year plan would mean a windfall. In all of 
these cases it would mean a loss to the 
government. 

The solution to the problem presents no great 
difficulty. All that is needed is a plan dis- 
tinguishing between the grades of income- 
earners. For the great mass of citizens the 
skip-a-year plan should be accepted, and they 
should immediately be put on a current pay- 
as-you-go basis. Those in the upper brackets 
should be required to pay not less than would 
have been required of them under the old plan. 
It appears from the debate that a majority of 
the members of Congress understand perfectly 
well that a measure involving these principles 


is what is required. But the machinery of 
the lower House functioned so haltingly and 
the demands of party advantage interfered 
so powerfully that after months of argument 
in committee and on the floor, nothing has 
emerged. The whole matter has been referred 
back to the Committee on Ways and Means. 
Great advantages which would have resulted 
from a reasonable plan are denied to the citi- 
zens of the nation. 

The Congress of the United States has given 
another exhibition of inefficiency. 





THE MAYOR ON LEAVE 

INCE the early thirties, when it was in- 

delicate to refer cynically to Herr Hitler, 
Mayor LaGuardia has been a national person- 
ality with a reputation for pixyish liberalism. 

New Yorkers have known him as a good 
administrator, appointer of outstanding de- 
partment heads, a master politician and the 
hope of Eastern liberals. Because the Mayor 
was New York liberalism’s most dynamic force, 
the one leader who could gather behind him 
the American Labor Party and the clean 
government elements here, liberals and labor- 
ites overlooked the LaGuardia temperament 
which in others might have brought the charge 
of arbitrary rule. 

It is the nature of dynamic liberalism that 
tradition shall be broken by its leaders. To 
perpetuate intelligent rule in the nation and 
among the peoples of the world Americans 
were willing to keep President Roosevelt in 
the White House for three terms—and now 
perhaps a fourth. 

The liberals here, on a smaller seale, were 
just as willing to keep the Mayor permanently 
governing New York, the world’s largest city. 

But these decisions have been democratically 
reached. Otherwise they would have been 
unforgivable acts of dictatorship which the 
progressives are ready to fight at the drop 
of a decree. 

Mayor LaGuardia, regardless of his inten- 
tions, has done liberalism an injustice. He was 
part of a political maneuver which deprived 
7,000,000 New Yorkers of the right to choose 
his successor after he leaves for action as a 
Brigadier General. The law which made pos- 
sible this leave of absence was slipped through 
the State legislature with the connivance of 
Governor Dewey. 

The law sets many dangerous precedents. 
It sets an example of legislation through 
connivance. There was no debate because the 
law went through buried under a pile of 
innocuous bills. 

It has the effect of perpetuating the con- 
servative Republican Party in office, though 
the law is only intended to permit Mayor 
LaGuardia to return as a good-government 
mayor when the war is over. 

The sneak law will have national effect 
because it will help to rebuild the Republican 
Party here just in time for the 1944 presi- 
dential campaign. The men who originally 
backed Mayor LaGuardio did not intend that 
any of his actions should be used by anti- 
New Dealers. If the GOP nominates one of 
Herbert Hoover’s favorite sons, and isolation- 
ism rides into the White House in 1944 with 
the aid of New York votes, the LaGuardia 
action will be proven as nothing short of 
disastrous. 

By appointing a conservative Republican as 
his successor the Mayor liquidates the Amer- 
ican Labor Party’s equity in the city’s govern- 
ment. The ALP has no intention of permitting 
itself to be read out of an administration it 
helped place in office. Should the Mayor do 
this, the Labor Party’s prestige will be affected. 

There is one final point the Mayor should 
consider. He will be a high ranking general. 
If he is still Mayor when he goes into military 
service, he will set a dangerous precedent for 
military rule. The implications will be under- 
stood immediately by informed liberals. We 
rank the Mayor among them. 

We believe the Mayor has made another of 
his “beaut” mistakes. 
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Cites Cases of Labor Hoarding as 
Causing Manpower Shortage 


From BENJAMIN PROTTER _ploye. 


To the Editor: 

There is one little-known phase 
of the labor shortage, by no means 
due to a lack of workers, which 
really calls for a serious and 
thorough investigation. I refer to 
the unpatriotic practices by the 
big companies of deliberately 
hoarding workers for whom they 
have no work on 
could be used to alleviate an acute 
shortage in some nearby plant. 

Here, in the Niagara frontier 
area, my attention has _ been 
drawn to several instances of Ment to 
skilled workers being kept on a tact In 
payroll and paid time and over- 
time for doing absolutely nothing 
or nearly so. In one instance, 
three steam-fitters were doing a 
job in a Dupont plant which they 
expected to finish without hurry- 
ing in a single day. The foreman 
came along with another batch 
of eight men and asked the fellow 
in charge to use them on the job. 
“But how? Doing what? We 
haven’t got too much for our- 
selves here.” —Well, I was told 
to put them on a job. So see what 
you can do.” And off he went, 
leaving the eight men on_ the 
other fellow’s hands. 


men for 


I have watched the personnel 
manager of a small company with 
a government order to fill in an 
allotted time, struggling for a 
whole week to find ten men 
capable of working on a particu- 
lar machine. He was desperate, 
he didn’t care if they had never 
worked in a factory, he would 


teach them if they could be 


Of the eight, 
last a week. He is back on the 
job, looking for four to six men, 
hoping against hope, crossing his 
fingers for luck every time an ap- 
plicant moves into sight. 
gets, greets each of them with an 
effusive handshake, offers them a 
comfortable chair and a cigarette, 
before settling down to a “con- 
genial’ conversation. 

hand and who A short 
firm has a score or more of skilled 
workers kept idle while waiting ncn necro . 
for material to arrive or because 
the directors expect the govern- 
assign them a fat con- A 
the near future. That Day” 
labor shortage could in the pres- s 
ent instance be relieved at least War Chest 
temporarily by 
a specified time to the 
other fellow who needs them so 
badly and right away. 

Niagara Falls, New York. 
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To the Editor: 


four did not 


Up he 


distance away, a big 
Boston, Mass. 


Red Cross 


“loaning” the idle 


Thomas Jefferson. 
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to the Interests of the Labor Movement. 
WILLIAM E. BOHN, Editor 
DANIEL BELL, Managing Editor 
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SOCIALIST PAPER" 
From H. S. VICTORSON 


I take this opportunity to ex- 
press my appreciation 
fine weekly, — one of the best in 
this country today and probably 
one of the best ever 
As an old Socialist, your brand of 
pure Socialism, untainted by the 
dictatorial poison which is 
dreadful curse of the 
day, particularly appeals to me. 

More power to you! 
the good work and let’s hope for 
a better, brighter day 
present tragedy is over. 


published. 


world to- 


when the terror were, 


Newspaper Fund Day 
“Newspaper Fund 
to raise funds for 
Cross and the New York Labor 
Was announced this To condemn the Germans as 
week by representatives of the 
publishers and the trade unions. 
The day will be Tuesday, 
the 220th birthday anniversary of 


in Canada, $2.50; 


Suggests Way 
To Stop Nazi 


Massacres 


From IRVING LADERMAN 
To the Editor: 
the At two recent meetings in Madi- 
son Square Garden, protests were 
staged against Hitler’s policy of 
exterminating the Jews. Concrete 
suggestions to halt ths reign of 
however, few and 
weak. The chief reason for this 
is perhaps that those responsible 
— - for this policy, the leaders of the 
Nazi Party, have committed so 
many other crimes that they 
know they are doomed anyway if 
they lose the war. Hence they 
are immune to threats. 


of your 


Continue 


Raising 
the Red 


a whole would not only mean to 
descend to the level of the Nazis 
April 13, but would probably have little 
effect, since the people of Ger- 
many have very little power to- 
day. In fact, this might even be 
playing into Hitler’s hands, since 
he may be staging these murders 
in order to arouse such hatred in 
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us that we will react by con- 
demning all Germans and thereby 
bring the people and the party 


7 East 15th Street, New York, N. Y.—Algonquin 4-4622-4623 
Official Organ of the Social Democratic Federation Devoted 


closer together. 

There are, however, two classes 
in Germany that still have some 
influence—the big business men 
and the army officers. I propose 
to bring pressure to bear on them 


Signed contributions do not necessarily represent the policy hy threatening to confiscate their 
On the other hand it welcomes a 
variety of opinions consistent with its declared purposes. 


Subscription price, $2.00; 


property unless the massacres 
cease. Even if they do not suc- 
ceed in ending their policy, this 
plan would have important re- 
sults. First, it would create in- 
ternal friction. Second, it would 
provide a fund after the war with 





taught. Finally he succeeded in 
signing up eight, including a 
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which to rehabilitate those vic- 
tims who managed to survive. 





barber, a tailor and an office em- 
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